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Every  retail  grocer  should 
have  this  hook 


and  it  is  FREE 


Appearing  in: 
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National  Grocers  Bulletin 
Progressive  Grocer 
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Skiil  to  Amerirtm  Can  Compfiny,  230  Park  Aw.,  Set^York,  for  your 
fxrpy  of  'StIliHf;  Facta  worth  knowinff  about  certain  Ctutned  Foods." 


We  make  a  gift  to 

RETAIL  GROCERS 


You  probably  know  the  informative  advertising  we 
have  been  running  in  retail  grocery  magazines.  It 
has  been  so  welcome  to  the  trade — we  have  received 
so  many  requests  for  a  full  set  of  the  pages — that  we 
have  just  published  a  book  of  canned  foods  mer¬ 
chandising,  called  “Selling  Facts  Worth  Knowing 
about  Certain  Canned  Foods.”  It  contains  product 


information  and  selling  slants  on  16  big  volume 
items — and  it  is  free  to  any  retail  grocer  who  wants 
to  put  this  sales-making  material  to  work. 

We  thought  you  would  like  to  know  about  this 
latest  step  in  our  program  to  help  the  canned  foods 
industry  by  itimulating  intelligent  retail  merchan¬ 
dising. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 
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CANNING  VARIETIES 
GREEN  PODS 
Burpee’s  Stringless 
Full  Measure 
Giant  Stringless 
New  Stringless 
Rogers  Stringless  Refugee 

WAX  PODS 
Brittle  Wax 

Rogers  Improved  Kidney 


Dewey  Hutchinson  (3rd  from  the  left) — 
our  local  manager  at  Twin  Falls,  Idaho,  is 
not  only  an  expert  Seedsman,  but  a  “Crack 
Flier’’  as  well. 

The  pictures  you  see  of  our  Bean  Breeding 
Grounds  were  taken  by  him  at  heights 
ranging  from  100  to  225  feet,  and  at  vary¬ 
ing  speeds  of  from  100  to  170  miles  per 
hour. 

Each  dark  strip  is  an  acre  of  beans  and 
each  light  one  an  acre  of  wheat  seeded  to 
alfalfa  for  crop  rotation. 

The  trial  ground  is  the  ROCK  FOUNDA¬ 
TION  on  which  the  House  of  Quality  must 
be  built  if  the  structure  is  to  endure. 

ROGERS  BROS.  SEED 
COMPANY 

326  W.  MADISON  ST.  CHICAGO 

BREEDERS  and  GROWERS 

PEAS  —  BEANS  —  SWEET  CORN 

Growers  for  Quality  Packers. 
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AUTO  PRCOO  AMO  CURLCJt 


A  Cameron  Automatic  Line «« 
Producing  300  Cans  Per  Minute. 


This  line  adjustable  for 
cans  of  different  sizes 
from  No.  1  to  No.  3. 


IF  you  make  your  ^ovtn"  cans  with  Cameron 
Machines  you  benefit  not  only  by  reduced  cost 
of  Tin-Plate,  but  also  lower  cost  of  Labor,  Solder, 
Acid  and  Compound. 

Why  not  get  our  present  day  Figures  on  the 
cost  oF  making  your  cans  with  our  Automatic 
Machines. 


Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co 


240  N.  Ashland  Avenue 


Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
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ear  of  dependable  quality 


No  single  feature  of  Continental’s  progress 
stands  out  more  prominently  than  the 
Dependable  Quality  of  Continental  plain 
and  enamel  lined  cans.  In  the  year 
just  ended — one  requiring  many  extra 
”rush”  shipments — the  quality  of  Con  -  [  (m 
tinental  cans  surpassed  their  previous 
28  years’  high  record  of  dependability.  ^ 

More  Canners  every  year  are  find-  symbol  of 
ing  that  the  cleanliness,  sturdiness,  fine  service 


workmanship  and  careful  inspection  of 
Continental  Cans  contribute  largely  to 
good  quality  packs  and  smooth  running  of 
their  factories. 

Quality  is  important,  but  equally  so 
are  Continental’s  unequaled  closing 
machines,  laboratory  research  and  ser- 
^  vice — together  a  combination  helping 
Canners  to  meet  the  exacting  needs 
of  modern  merchandising. 


Continental  Can  Company  Inc 


NEW  YORK:  100  East  42nd  Street 


CHICAGO:  111  West  Washington  Street 


SAN  FRANCISCO:  155  Montgomery  Street 
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EDITORIALS 


Greetings — There  are  good  reasons  for  the  ex¬ 
pressions  you  hear  on  all  sides,  that  this  is  the 
most  real,  the  most  spiritual  Christmas  in  many 
years.  Conditions  have  changed  our  hearts  and  minds 
and  brought  us  nearer  to  God.  That  little  Infant,  bom 
in  a  stable  at  Bethlehem  amidst  the  direst  of  poverty 
and  desolation,  though  He  held  in  His  hand  the  entire 
universe,  our  Lord  and  Redeemer,  makes  our  slings  and 
arrows  of  misfortune  easier  to  bear,  and  throws  in 
strong  relief  the  sordidness  of  some  past  Christmases 
when  lavish  spending,  the  vulgar  display  of  wealth, 
left  Him  entirely  out  of  the  occasion.  Those  pagan 
Christmases  are  now  succeeded  by  a  genuine  Christian 
Christmas,  with  charity  towards  the  unfortunate,  and 
a  willingness  to  share,  a  final  acceptance  of  that  song 
first  sung  by  the  angels  at  Bethlehem:  “Glory  to  God 
and  peace  on  earth  to  men  of  good  will.” 

God  rest  ye  merrie,  gentlemen,  and  may  that  spirit 
of  Christmas  remain  with  you  and  yours  through  all 
the  year  to  come. 

*  *  * 

This  is  a  real  Christmas  issue,  dated  the  25th,  and 
who  wants  to  talk  business  on  a  day  like  this!  But 
you  have  an  abundance  of  very  readable  matter  fur¬ 
nished  in  this  issue,  and  very  important.  The  Tri-State 
meeting  is  reproduced  for  your  benefit,  and  you  will 
find  a  lot  that  means  dollars  and  cents  to  you  in  it. 
The  story  there  is  so  diversified  that  no  matter  what 
your  tastes  may  be  you  will  find  much  that  meets  your 
demands.  It  is  so  extensive  that  we  have  been  forced 
to  print  it  in  smaller  type  than  we  like  to,  but  we 
wanted  you  to  have  it  all  in  one  issue.  And  here  is  a 
hint :  what  took  place  there,  particularly  in  this  matter 
of  codes  and  marketing  agreements,  is  just  what  took 
place  at  all  other  canners’  conventions  to  date,  and 
which  will  largely  be  re-enacted  at  the  Chicago  meet¬ 
ing,  except  that  we  hope  that  matters  will  have  pro¬ 
gressed  to  a  point  by  the  time  of  the  Chicago  Conven¬ 
tion,  that  definite  and  final  action  may  be  taken.  But 


here  are  the  things  that  are  under  debate  and  which 
Chicago  will  give  almost  entire  attention  to.  So  it  will 
furnish  you  interesting  reading,  and  very  profitable. 

*  «  * 

Already  every  mail  is  bringing  to  us  kindly  seasonal 
remembrances,  and  we  sincerely  thank  you.  We  like 
to  consider  you  our  big  family  of  readers,  and  it  is  a  joy 
to  serve  you.  In  this  we  are  joined  with  our  splendid 
corps  of  correspondents,  every  one  of  whom  has  striven 
to  serve  you  well,  and  all  of  whom  have  acquitted  them¬ 
selves  wonderfully  well  this  past  year.  Never  before 
in  our  history  have  we  been  as  close  to  our  readers  as 
we  have  been  during  this  past  year,  and  it  seems  to  us 
this  covers  the  reading  possibility  of  the  industry  from 
coast  to  coast,  and  extending  beyond  to  Canada  and  to 
a  large  and  growing  foreign  circle.  As  intent  as  this 
following  has  been  it  will  be  even  more  so  in  the 
months  to  come  as  our  industry  battles  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  that  must  be  met  and  conquered,  if  it  expects  to 
survive,  and  it  will  survive  and  grow  great.  Every  well 
posted  man  realizes  that  we  face  the  most  important 
year  in  the  history  of  the  canned  foods  industry;  and 
every  man  knows  that  to  keep  in  step  with  fellow  can¬ 
ners  and  to  comp^  with  the  things  that  are  necessary, 
he  must  keep  constantly  and  reliably  posted.  We  sense 
this  responsibility  and  we  are  going  to  try  our  level 
best  to  live  up  to  it.  Our  load  will  be  lightened  if  you 
will  feel  perfectly  free  to  write  us,  giving  us  the  benefit 
of  your  thoughts  and  views,  at  any  time,  for  this  is 
your  journal,  its  one  object  in  life  to  serve  you  better, 
and  to  help  you  in  your  battles  to  better  business. 

We  have  lived  to  see  canned  foods  come  to  a  higher 
point  than  we  ever  dared  dream,  and  yet  they  have 
only  just  begun,  and  the  greatest  years  are  still  ahead. 
Steadily  and  surely  canned  foods  are  becoming  “the 
pantry  of  the  world,”  as  the  founder  of  this  journal  saw 
and  predicted  more  than  a  half  century  ago,  and  it  is 
a  glorious  task  to  help  further  that  fine  work ;  fine  for 
our  readers,  the  members  of  this  industry,  but  of  the 
greatest  value  to  the  consuming  public,  because  it  is 
fostering  and  promoting  the  best  and  safest  of  foods. 
Your  task  is  a  noble  one,  and  we  are  privileged  in  hav¬ 
ing  a  part  in  it. 

Again;  A  Merry  Christm.as! 
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December  95, 19SS 


Annual  Meeting 


TRI-STATE  PACKERS 


Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel 
Philadelphia 
December  13-14,  1933 


WHEN  the  Mayor  of  Philadelphia,  J.  Hampton  Moore,  con¬ 
sented  to  welcome  the  annual  Convention  of  the  Tri-State 
Packers  Association,  at  10  A.  M.  December  13th,  he  was  there 
to  keep  his  date — ^but  the  Convention  was  not.  President  Allen 
T.  Stevens  was  there,  too,  in  solitary  grandeur,  while  the  mais- 
tro  of  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel  entertained  the  Mayor 
until  the  canners  and  others  could  assemble.  It  was  a  long 
treke  for  the  ’Shore  canners  to  be  on  hand  in  Philadelphia  by 
10  A.  M.,  especially  under  the  snowy  and  icy  conditions  of  the 
roads.  Possibly  the  weather  had  something  to  do  with  holding 
down  the  attendance,  for  it  was  small  this  year,  despite  the 
largest  membership  in  the  history  of  this  old  Association. 

This  first  day’s  session  was  replete  with  surprises  for  the 
officers  as  well  as  the  delegates.  If  the  order  had  been  inverted, 
with  Thursday  morning’s  program  put  on  as  the  first  day’s,  it 
possibly  would  have  been  better,  as  events  proved;  but  who 
could  have  guessed  that? 

Mayor  Moore  gave  a  hearty  welcome;  as  heartily  approved 
canned  foods,  because  he  evolved  from  a  ’Jersey  country  boy, 
through  a  term  in  Congress,  and  now  serving  his  second  term 
as  Mayor  of  Philadelphia. 

President  Allen  T.  Stevens,  a  second  generation  of  Presidents 
in  this  old  association,  son  of  Charles  S.  Stevens,  several  times 
President,  and  always  from  Cedarville,  N.  J.,  made  his  annual 
report,  though  as  he  said,  it  was  all  covered  in  the  printed 
report  of  the  Field  Secretary,  Frank  M.  Shook. 

Perennial  Secretary  and  venerable  Treasurer,  Cassius  M. 
Dashiell,  gave  another  demonstration  of  his  unequalled  ability 
to  keep  finances  in  always  good  condition,  showing  a  healthy 
balance;  but  since  we  were  chided  for  saying  that  he  always 
ended  his  annual  reports  with  a  strong  urge  for  more  members, 
we  dare  not  mention  that  act  now.  A  golden  grain  of  thought: 
“Suppose  there  were  no  associations  to  handle  the  numerous 
and  difficult  questions  now  confronting  the  canning  industry; 
the  codes;  the  marketing  agreements,  etc.,  how  could  anyone 
of  you  move  to  protect  his  interests;  what  could  you  do;  where 
would  you  start?”,  and  it  is  a  thought  that  everyone  in  the 
business  should  ponder.  He  said  he  urged  membership  because 
he  did  not  believe  that  American  men  were  the  kind  who  wanted 
to  ride  free,  allowing  someone  else  to  do  things  for  them,  and 
to  pay  the  bill.  And  he  is  right,  for  they  are  flocking  in,  and 
soon  practically  all  will  be  in. 

Secretary  Frank  Shook,  next  on  the  program,  said  he  would 
not  read  his  report,  as  the  printed  form  had  been  sent  to  all 
members,  and  there  were  plenty  of  them  on  hand  (and  which 
we  will  publish  later,  if  not  with  this  report)  so  he  went  right 
into: 

THE  GUESSING  CONTEST — A  very  creditable  display  of 
all  sorts  of  canned  foods,  and  from  many  canners,  bearing 
labels  showing  clearly  the  Government  grading — A,  B,  or  C, 
i.  e..  Fancy,  Extra-standard  or  Standard,  was  made,  and  on  a 


small,  adjoining  table  were  shown  14  cans  which  he  invited 
everyone  present  to  “guess”  what  the  labels  meant  as  to  qual¬ 
ity  or  directions  to  the  purchasing  housekeeper.  These  repre¬ 
sent  the  great  mass  of  canned  foods  found  everywhere  in  the 
country — the  constant  guessing  contest  of  the  buying  public — 
they  were  regular  store-run,  many  of  them  well  known  brands. 
In  other  words  they  were  not  selected  “horrible  examples”  of 
efforts  to  conceal  what  is  in  the  can.  Frank  said  you  are  the 
boys  that  make  them;  you  ought  to  know  all  about  them,  if 
anybody  does;  and  you  brokers  are  well  known  experts  who 
“know”  canned  foods.  Well,  to  make  the  guessing  easier  we 
have  placed  the  retail  price  after  each  item,  and  he  handed  out 
guessing  blanks,  containing  the  name  of  the  brand  and  the 
price,  and  a  surprisingly  large  number  examined  the  goods  and 
recorded  their  guesses.  Here  is  a  copy  of  the  sheet: 


GRADING  SHEET— PHILADELPHIA 
December  13,  14,  1933 

Product  Label  Cost  Quality  Size  Variety 

SNAP  BEANS....Iona  .  10c  . 

Md.  Chief .  8c  . 

LIMA  BEANS . Asco  .  19c  . 

PEAS . Farmdale  .  1314c  . 

Asco  .  16%c  . 

CORN . Asco  .  121/4 c  . 

Del  Maiz .  12V4c  . 

Pearlettes  .  1214c  . . 

Pride  of  Farm  914  c  . 

Crimson  Cord.  10c  . 

Butter  Kernel  1314  c  . 

TOMATOES . Damerons  .  814c  . 

Miss  Virginia.  814c  . 

Killians  .  8c  . 

Iona  .  10c  . 

SIGNED.... . 


December  25, 1933 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 


Season's  (greetings 


Most  cherished  among  the  gifts  bestowed  by  the 
passing  year  is  the  memory  of  our  friendship. 


So  it  is  most  sincerely  that  we  wish 
each  and  all  of  you  a  Christmas  of 
Joy  and  a  New  Year  of  Health, 

Happiness  and  Prosperity 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Company 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 


Established  1880 


Incorporated  1924 


DETROIT  BEET 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 


CANNERS’  AND  PICKLERS’ 


SEEDS 


A  Superior  Stock  oF  Detroit  Beet  Seed 
used  by  Americans  best  canners 

PEAS,  BEANS,  CORN,  CUCUMBER,  CARROT 
TOMATO,  PEPPER 


STOCKS  THE  BEST 


PRICES  THE  LOWEST 


Let  Us  Have  Your  Inquiries 


F.  H.  WOODRUFF  &  SONS 

MilFord/  »  »  »  Conn. 


Branches — Rocky  Ford,  Colorado  Toledo,  Ohio  Atlanta,  Georgia 
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The  guessing  contest  was  kept  open  until  the  Thursday  morn¬ 
ing  session,  when  the  report  was  read,  and  here  are  the  results, 
unfortunately  lacking  the  terse  and  pungent  comments  of  Sec¬ 
retary  Shook: 

Brokers:  Low  26  per  cent,  high  53  per  cent,  of  being  right. 

Canners:  Low  26  per  cent,  high  68  per  cent,  of  being  right. 

One  non-industry  member,  and  who  might  therefore  qualify 
as  the  average  consumer  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  he  first 
cpnsulted  one  of  the  several  official.  Government-appointed 
graders,  who  were  present,  and  then  tried  to  remember,  guessed 
47  per  cent  correctly. 

If  these  experts  cannot  guess  what  the  label  on  the  can  means, 
how  can  the  public? 

A  duplicate  of  each  one  of  the  above  cans  had  been  bought 
and  then  been  carefully  graded  by  these  expert  graders,  and 
the  guesses  were  weighted  on  this  known  basis.  Again  the 
result  definitely  proves  that  many  canners  afraid  to  adopt 
Government  grading,  and  afraid  to  mark  their  labels  clearly  in 
accordance,  are  selling  their  extra-standard  goods  at  standard 
prices.  Mr.  Shook  reported  a  canner  who  appeared  before  the 
hearing  in  Washington,  in  opposition  to  the  move  to  compel  the 
statement  of  the  grade  upon  the  label,  and  gave  his  reason  for 
his  action  “that  the  buyer  would  not  be  able  to  use  his  better 
grade  label  on  goods  that  were  bought  as  poor  grade.”  Another 
canner  who  six  years  ago  said  that  he  was  in  a  locality  where 
it  was  not  possible  to  pack  other  than  standard  tomatoes,  now 
labels  all  his  pack  with  the  letter  “B,”  extra-standard,  as  his 
pack  had  always  rated,  though  he  had  not  known  it.  It  is 
common  knowledge  that  too  often  extra-standard  and  even  fancy 
packs  are  sold  as  standards  at  standard  prices,  and  by  long 
established,  experienced  canners  as  well  as  by  the  so-called 
small  canner.  One  would  think  that  self-preservation,  if  not 
the  proper  and  justified  informing  of  the  consuming  public, 
would  put  the  canners  behind  a  move  to  properly  label;  but  it 
is  not  always  so.  Some  of  the  largest  canners  bitterly  oppose. 

Mr.  Shook  instanced  the  very  attractive,  far  above  the  aver¬ 
age  label  used  on  the  tomatoes  bearing  the  Killian  label,  lack¬ 
ing  only  the  “B”  if  not  the  “A,”  to  which  the  contents  were 
entitled,  and  which  apparently  had  been  sold  as  mere  stan¬ 
dards,  retailing  at  8c.  This  label  makes  a  real  effort  to  assure 
the  purchaser  that  the  tomatoes  in  the  can  are  of  good  quality 
and  cleanly  handled;  is  one  of  the  best  designed  labels  the 
writer  has  seen.  Why  then  deny  it  the  high  official  merit  it 
deserves?  Why  take  the  lower  price  when  you  are  entitled  to 
the  higher  price?  Philanthropy  is  commendable,  but  charity 
ought  to  begin  at  home. 

Mr.  John  H.  Frazier,  Managing  Director,  The  Commercial 
Exchange  of  Philadelphia,  described  the  operations  of  the  ex¬ 
change,  particularly  in  wheat,  and  thought  the  plan  might  work 
in  the  selling  of  canned  foods. 

With  this  the  morning  session  ended. 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  DECEMBER  13th 

The  afternoon  session,  scheduled  to  begin  at  2,  and  actually 
underway  a  few  minutes  after  that,  provided  a  plentiful 
“flow  of  soul  and  feast  of  oratory.” 

Mr.  W.  S.  Kite,  President  Casualty  Underwriters  Associa¬ 
tion,  told  his  audience  that  in  five  years,  the  insurance  com¬ 
panies  had  lost  $130,000,000  on  the  compensation  insurance 
which  all  States  now  compel  all  employers  to  carry.  To  cor¬ 
rect  that  and  to  protect  themselves  presents  a  plan  large  enough 
to  hold  any  group  of  men  for  a  long  while. 

Alice  L.  Edwards  (Mrs.,  we  believe).  Executive  Secretary, 
American  Home  Economics  Association,  told  canners  what  the 
consumers  desired  in  the  matter  of  intelligent  labelling,  to  the 
end  that  the  great  consumer-buyers,  the  housekeepers  of  the 
country,  might  be  able  to  buy  canned  foods  knowing  what  to 
expect  when  the  can  is  opened.  Our  comment:  The  industry 
has  had  so  many  direct  appeals  of  this  kind,  from  its  customers, 
that  the  wonder  is  there  is  even  any  hesitation,  much  less  total 
disregard.  “Beware  the  woman  scorned.”  You  may  think  that 
the  wholesalers  and  distributors  are  your  customers;  but  they 
are  not.  When  the  women  “get  their  backs  up,”  and  demand 
plain,  intelligent  labelling,  and  that  they  will  buy  no  canned 
foods  without  that  statement  on  the  labels,  you’ll  comply  or  go 
out  of  business. 


Gordon  C.  Corbaley,  President  American  Institute  of  Food 
Distribution,  Inc.,  and  contact  man  of  the  A.  A.  A.  and  N.  R.  A. 
in  the  food  lines,  pointed  out  the  real  progress  that  has  been 
made  since  these  Governmental  efforts  were  started.  Today’s 
prices  on  canned  foods,  compared  with  a  year  ago;  employment, 
wages  and  what  not  all  bear  out  the  truth,  if  you  will  examine 
it  with  an  open  mind,  and  he  urged  canners  to  hasten  their 
code,  and  to  lend  support  to  the  marketing  agreement  that 
must  be  made. 

The  afternoon  had  grown  late  by  the  time  this  session  ended, 
and  the  pea  canners  were  anxious  to  hold  a  special  session  be¬ 
fore  the  Banquet  scheduled  for  7  P.  M.  Secretary  Harvey  Burr 
and  President  Schroeder,  of  Wisconsin,  were  present. 

THE  BANQUET 

They  roll  them  in  when  the  time  for  these  free  feeds  ar¬ 
rives;  that  is  free  for  the  canners  and  their  friends,  but 
not  for  the  supply  boys  who  foot  the  bill.  A  fine  dinner  was 
served,  and  during  it  a  high  class  vaudeville,  singing  and  danc¬ 
ing  of  the  better  sort,  heartily  enjoyed  by  the  big  crowd,  among 
whom  were  a  number  of  the  ladies. 

It  is  only  fair  that  you  should  know  your  hosts  and  here  they 
are: 


CANS 

American  Can  Company 
Continental  Can  Company 
Metal  Package  Corporation 
Phillips  Can  Company 

CANNING  MACHINERY 
Ayars  Machine  Company 
Chisholm  Ryder  Company 
Hamachek,  Frank  Machine  Company 
Link  Belt  Company 
Robins,  A.  K.  &  Company,  Inc. 
Sprague  Sells  Corporation 
ADHESIVES 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Company 
BROKERS 

James,  T.  A.  &  Company,  Inc. 

Levin’s,  S.  H.  Sons 

Miller,  Charles  C.  &  Co.,  Inc. 

North  &  Dalzell,  Inc. 

Roberts,  Thos.  &  Company 
Silver,  Wm.  &  Company 
Sisk,  Albert  W.  &  Son 
Stevenson-Mairs  Company 
Zoller,  J.  M. 

CASES 

Eastern  Box  Company 
Gair,  Robert  Company,  Inc. 

LABELING  MACHINES 
Burt  Machine  Company 
Standard  Knapp  Corporation 
Westminster  Machine  Company 


HOSTS 

LABELS 

Gamse  Lithographing  Company 
Muirson  Label  Company 
National  Color  Printing  Company 
Simpson  &  Doeller  Company 
Steecher-Traung  Lithographing  Com¬ 
pany 

U.  S.  Printing  Company 

GLASS  CONTAINERS 
Owens-Illinois  Glass  Company 
SALT 

Worcester  Salt  Company 
SEED 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc. 
Landreth,  D.  Seed  Company 
Leonard  Seed  Company 
Richardson,  E.  Miller  Company 
Rogers  Brothers  Seed  Company 
Woodruff,  F.  H.  &  Sons 
Woodruff,  S.  D.  &  Sons 

TRANSPORTATION 
Chesapeake  Steamship  Company 
Moore  &  McCormick,  Inc. 

WAREHOUSES 
Belt’s  Wharf  Warehouse 
Terminal  Warehouse  Company 
PAPER 

Hubbs  &  Corning  Company 
INSURANCE 
Warner,  Lansing  B.,  Inc. 


THE  GET  TOGETHER  COMMITTEE 
REPRESENTING  ALLIED  INDUSTRIALS 
JAMES  F.  COLE  ROBERT  A.  SINDALL  H.  O.  BERRYMAN 
Treasurer  Chairman  Secretary 

The  speaker  of  the  evening  was  George  W.  Cobb,  who  was 
induced  to  leave  his  retirement,  and  everybody  at  the  Conven¬ 
tion  appreciated  and  enjoyed  his  presence,  welcomed  back  their 
old  friend,  and  he  did  not  disappoint  them  when  he  arose  to 
speak.  He  chose  to  term  his  address: 


“WE  DO  OUR  PART” 

““THERE  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun”  is  an  old  saying. 

I  Recently,  in  my  “leisure  time”  I  have  been  reading  “An 
Economic  Survey  of  Ancient  Rome.”  I  find  the  problems  of 
those  days,  going  back  to  367  B.  C.,  were  similar  to  those  of 
our  time  —  all  relate  to  every-day  life  and  that  unchanging 
thing,  human  nature.  More  than  two  thousand  years  separate 
their  time  from  ours,  but  the  years  have  neither  changed  the 
problems  nor  solved  them.  They  too  had  “nerve-racking  days” 
“taxes”  “hoarding”  “war  loans”  “moratoriums”  “war  indem¬ 
nities”  “Legislation  favoring  farm  products.”  Agriculture, 
even  then,  was  the  principal  occupation.  Wheat  was  a  live 
issue  then,  as  now;  in  73  B.  C.  the  price  of  wheat  on  the  farm 
was  60c  a  bushel,  delivered  Rome  65c  a  bushel — in  other  words, 
higher  cost  of  living  in  the  city.  In  30  B.  C.,  after  a  war, 
wheat  declined  from  $2.00  to  20c  a  bushel.  The  result  was 
“financial  difficulties,”  which  were  “somewhat  alleviated  by 
Legislation”  “relief  measures”  “Commissions  to  loan  State 
funds”  “inflation”  “Gold  and  Silver”  basis  on  the  ratio  of  17 
to  There  were  “erop  failures”  and  “restriction  of  acreage” 
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This 

STERLING  SIGN 
of  QUALITY 


,,,  is  on  all 
SPRAGUE-SELLS 
MACHINES 

• 

And  you  can  be  sure  that  every 
machine  that  bears  it  is  a  sturdy, 
dependable  unit  of  highest  quality 
built  by  the  Sprague-Sells  "second- 
to-none”  producing  organization. 
It  means  increased  profits  and  en¬ 
during  service  for  you. 

The  Sprague-Sells  line  of  canning 
equipment  is  complete  for  all 
canned  foods.  Send  for  the  S-S 
general  catalog — the  canners  ref¬ 
erence  book. 


If  it’s  used 
in  a  cannery 
SPRAGUE-SELLS 
it 


SPRAGUE-SELLS 

CORPORATION 

{Division  oj  Food  Machinery  Corporation) 
HOOPESTON  •  ILLINOIS 


Plain. 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  &  Doeller 

CO.  , 

BALTIMORE.MD.rf 


p  INI 

VTREATER  profits  in  1934  depend 
on  quality  packs  produced  at  lowest  possible 
cost.  You  are  faced  with  reduced  working 
hours  and  higher  wage  rates. 


The  Exhibits  at  the  BIG  SHOW  will  aU 
stress  the  answers  to  these  problems.  See  the 
developments  in  the  Industry  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  last  two  years. 

If  you  intend  to  keep  up  with  the  procession, 
you  cannot  afford  to  miss  the  BIG  SHOW. 


You’ll  find  there  exhibits  of  seeds,  salt, 
adhesives,  containers,  labels  and  all  kinds  of 
canning  machinery. 


We’re  looking  forward  to  having  you  with  us,  and 
will  gladly  send  information  on  reduced  fares,  or 
help  you  to  secure  good  hotel  accommodations. 

Check  coupon  below. 

Plan  NOW  To  Come 

e 

CANNING  MACHINERY  & 
SUPPLIES  ASSCCIATICN 

CONVENTION 

JAN. 15  TO  19  INCLUSIVE,  1934 
STEVENS  HOTEL  •  CHICAGO 

- Mail  This  Coupon  Today - 

Canning  Machinery  &  Supplies  Association 
553  W.  Randolph  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 

G  Send  us  information  on  reduced  fares. 

□  Send  us  information  on  hotels. 

Name - - - — - 

Firm - — — 

City _ Slate - - 
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“Government  regulation  of  prices”  “bribes”  and  even  in  those 
days  “bankers,”  good  and  bad.  “Trade  unions”  and  “labor- 
saving  devices”  were  not  unknown.  There  were  young  men  who 
went  to  the  city  to  avoid  the  hardships  of  the  farm,  often  only 
to  find  greater  hardships  there.  Yes,  then  as  now,  honest  and 
dishonest  men,  both  rich  and  poor.  In  other  words,  then  as 
now,  always  the  struggle  for  existence,  for  advantage  (fair  and 
unfair),  with  selfish  human  nature  the  same. 

To  read  of  those  times  one  all  but  forgets  the  centuries  be¬ 
tween.  Civilization  has  made  the  world  a  better  place  to  live 
in  but  perhaps  the  people  no  happier;  comfort  comes  from  with¬ 
out,  happiness  from  within.  I  sometimes  wonder  if  we  are  not 
expecting  too  much  of  the  New  Deal  if  we  look  to  it  to  furnish 
both  comfort  and  happiness.  Altruistic  idealism  on  earth  is 
not  to  be  attained  by  Legislation. 

I  was  informed  by  President  Stevens  last  week  that  I  was 
to  fill  in  for  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  “President 
of  the  Brain  Trust,”  Rexford  G.  Tugwell.  I  wrote  him  that 
I  could  not  fill  the  hole  but  I  would  try  to  make  a  dent  in  it. 

I  regret  exceedingly  Mr.  Tugwell’s  absence.  He  would  listen  to 
me  here  even  if  he  might  not  in  Washington.  I  have  known 
and  liked  him  ever  since  he  was  a  boy.  Mr.  Tugwell  is  “a 
gentleman  and  a  scholar”  but  the  “brain  trust,”  like  other 
trusts,  is  not  a  monopoly.  There  are  always  brainy  indepen¬ 
dents  in  every  business.  Assistant  Secretary  Tugwell  is  an 
economist  by  preference  and  a  good  one.  After  a  few  years 
in  the  canning  business  with  his  father  in  Western  New  York, 
he  returned  to  his  first  love — the  classroom — as  a  teacher  of 
Economics.  He  is  an  authority.  I  accord  him  all  honors  as  an 
Economist,  but  I  have  equal  respect  for  many  business  men 
who  have  taken  equal  honors  and  high  degrees  in  business, 
their  life  work.  They  do  not  claim  to  be  experts  in  the  theories 
of  economics — Mr.  Tugwell  should  not  claim  to  be  an  expert  in 
practical  business.  All  theories  sound  good,  especially  to  the 
advocate.  The  practical  should  outweigh  the  theoretical  and 
American  Industry  should  not  be  made  to  lie  down  and  roll  over 
when  the  Professor  cracks  the  whip. 

I  don’t  know  Secretary  Wallace  but  I  have  read  his  speeches. 
He  tells  us  that  “Industry  must  curtail  profit.”  Right  here  I 
will  tell  the  story  I  heard  the  other  day;  an  expert  accountant 
was  called  in  to  audit  the  firm’s  books — he  found  them  correct 
but  called  the  firm’s  attention  to  the  fact  that  their  totals  while 
on  the  right  side  were  written  in  lead  pencil,  and  asked  why 
they  had  not  used  ink,  whereupon  he  was  told  they  had  no  ink 
and  if  they  had  to  buy  it  they  would  go  into  the  red.  “Take 
the  profit  out  of  business”  if  it  ever  was  a  good  slogan  is  obso¬ 
lete  now;  you  canners  are  representatives  of  profitless  American 
industry.  “Put  profit  back  into  business”  I  think  is  sounder, 
at  least  it’s  harder.  Profit  is  the  ignition  spark  applied  to  our 
mixture  of  energy  and  hope  that  makes  the  car  go.  The  bat¬ 
tery  needs  to  be  recharged,  not  weakened.  I  think  too  much 
stress  is  put  on  “Consumers’  Welfare”  and  “Profiteers.”  If 
industry  and  labor  start  the  car  by  push,  and  pulling  together, 
the  people  will  ride  anyway.  Competition  can  be  trusted  to 
get  the  profiteer.  I  think,  after  all,  he  is  about  as  scarce  as 
the  mermaid  or  the  sea-serpent;  some  claim  to  have  seen  all 
three,  but  if  indeed  there  be  profiteers  and  black  sheep  isn’t  it 
a  case  of  Little  Bo  Peep?  “Let  them  alone  and  they’ll  come 
home  and  bring  their  tails  behind  them.”  Business  is  the  life¬ 
blood  of  the  Nation — “the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg.”  It 
feeds  and  nourishes  the  Government,  Government  officials,  pro¬ 
fessional  men,  including  professors — but  the  life-blood  of  busi¬ 
ness  is  business  profit,  and  in  any  business  a  “profit  is  not 
without  honor.” 

Prohibition  failed  because  it  was  domineering  and  antagon¬ 
istic  to  what  man,  through  the  ages,  has  regarded  as  his  per¬ 
sonal  liberties.  The  New  Deal  will  succeed  insofar  as  the 
Government  sympathizes  with  and  encourages  business,  retain¬ 
ing  its  supervisory  powers  as  referee  but  letting  the  players 
play  the  game  according  to  “Code  rules.”  Every  industry  should 
welcome  this  opportunity  of  establishing  its  “code”  for  the  game. 
Codes  are  not  exactly  new — President  Wilson  had  one  of  his 
own  and  it  had  its  strong  points — through  Moses  we  inherited 
the  original  code.  Every  industry  should  live  up  to  its  own 
code  and  police  itself;  will  it?  And  here  is  where  my  skeptic¬ 


ism  creeps  in — ^this  is  because  of  the  ways  of  human  nature. 
It  is  comparatively  easy  to  write  codes  but  the  problem  is  one 
of  administration — even  Moses  had  difficulty  in  this. 

And  now  what  about  you  canners  doing  your  part  under  the 
New  Deal?  As  an  unofficial  observer  I  am  going  to  ask,  first 
of  all,  that  instead  of  trusting  too  much  to  the  Lord  or  the 
Government  to  reduce  your  pack,  why  not  do  it  yourselves? 
If  the  theory  of  limitation  of  acreage  produces  higher  prices, 
is  sound,  would  not  the  canner  be  more  likely  to  prosper  if  he 
were  to  limit  his  own  acreage  and  pack  to  fit  finances,  empha¬ 
sizing  “quality”  instead  of  quantity?  Under  present  conditions 
isn’t  his  capacity  of  yesterday  too  high  for  today  anyway? 
Labor  restrictions,  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  coming  Sanitary 
regulations,  finances,  higher  packing  costs  for  ’34  and  limited 
buying  power  of  the  public  are  all  factors  affecting  production. 
Isn’t  it  a  fact  that  canners  generally  profit  more  in  years  of 
moderate  production  than  in  record  years?  That  old-timer  “the 
law  of  supply  and  demand”  has  not  been  repealed.  We  may 
delay  it  but  it  is  sure  to  come  again  to  plague  us.  Should  not 
capacity  to  pack  be  fixed  by  capacity  to  pack  quality  foods,  to 
finance,  and  to  market  intelligently?  Isn’t  that  doing  your  part 
for  yourself  and  your  brother  packers?  The  Lord  does  his  part 
when  we  do  ours.  You  can  do  your  part  too  by  joining  the 
National  Canners  Association,  thus  helping  to  write  the  code, 
instead  of  having  it  written  for  you  by  those  already  members. 
“Eventually — ^why  not  now?”  Eventually,  you  will  pay  your 
share  of  administration  anyway.  In  another  way  you  can  do 
your  part;  by  grading  your  tomatoes,  A  and  B.  Why  continue 
to  pack  mjne  run  tomatoes  and  get  mine  run  prices?  Why  not 
make  it  easy  rather  than  hard  for  your  real  customer,  the 
housewife,  to  buy  your  wares — why  lock  Canned  Foods  in  the 
safe  and  give  the  one  you  want  to  open  it  neither  the  key  nor 
the  combination? 

Now  in  regard  to  the  National  Recovery  Act  in  general.  I 
thoroughly  believe  in  regulation  of  hours  and  fixed  minimum 
wage  scales  for  industry.  The  abolition  of  child  labor  consti¬ 
tutes  a  highly  commendable  social  achievement  to  the  credit  of 
the  N.  R.  A.  and  is  a  reform  which  should  have  been  brought 
about  by  industry  itself.  The  enforcement  of  all  three  I  believe 
to  be  practical  and  beneficial.  Price  control  and  the  prevention 
of  unfair  competition  are  the  chief  phases  of  the  program  about 
which,  though  keenly  interested  and  fervently  hopeful,  I  am 
somewhat  skeptical. 

I  am  wholeheartedly  in  sympathy  with  this  effort  to  bring 
about  universally  fair  trade  practice  if  some  way  can  be  found 
to  make  it  actually  better  than  we  were  able  to  enforce  prohibi¬ 
tion  or  than  it  has  been  possible  to  enforce  Moses’  original  code. 
I  believe  it  is  going  to  be  possible  ultimately  to  write  codes  for 
every  industry,  even  for  the  manufacturers  of  broom  and  mop 
handles — at  the  same  time  I  think  it  unfortunate  that  to  date 
so  few  codes  have  actually  been  signed  by  the  President.  I  am 
hopeful  that  suitable  modifications  may  be  made  in  those  pend¬ 
ing,  in  order  to  avert  more  serious  delays  which  may  jeopardize 
the  ultimate  success  of  the  recovery  plan  in  general.  The  aims 
and  purposes  of  the  Administration  are  beyond  reproach  or 
question,  and  it  is  today  the  most  important  and  urgent  duty 
of  every  American  citizen  to  support  the  President  and  cooper¬ 
ate  with  him  to  the  end  that  the  desired  results  may  soon  be 
attained  in  spite  of  obstacles  which  may  sometimes  seem  insur¬ 
mountable. 


Prof.  T.  B.  Symons,  University  of  Maryland,  then  had  the 
pleasure  of  presenting  watches  to  the  three  winners  in  the  Ten 
Ton  Tomato  Club.  The  great  storm  of  August  23rd  made  it 
hard  for  any  good  tomato  grower  to  make  a  fit  showing,  and 
while  the  records  are  necessarily  lower  in  tons  than  in  former 
years,  they  are,  on  that  very  account,  rather  remarkable. 

The  first  prize  went  to  John  H.  Price,  Jr.,  Darlington,  Har¬ 
ford  County,  Md.,  who  had  13  tons,  plus,  as  his  record. 

The  second  prize  went  to  Edw.  R.  I.  Smith,  Glen  Arm,  Balti¬ 
more  County,  and  who  had  12  tons,  plus. 

The  third  prize  went  to  Carl  C.  Asherfield,  of  Harford  Coun¬ 
ty,  who  had  11  68/100  tons  as  his  record. 

Each  one  received  a  handsome  gold  watch,  donated  by  the 
leading  can  companies,  as  you  know. 
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THURSDAY  MORNING,  DECEMBER  14th,  1933 

RESIDENT  STEVENS  lost  no  time  in  introducing  Mr.  J.  W. 
Tapp  of  the  A.  A.  A.  and,  business-like  gentleman  that  he 
is,  he  got  right  down  to  business,  addressing  the  very  well 
filled  room  with  eager  listeners,  as  follows: 

THE  CANNING  INDUSTRY’S  RELATIONS  WITH  THE 
AGRICULTURAL  ADJUSTMENT  ADMINISTRATION 

IRST  of  all  I  should  like  to  express  to  you  the  appreciation 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  for  the  fine 
cooperation  which  we  received  from  the  canners  of  the  Tri- 
States  during  the  past  season  in  adjusting  their  contracts  with 
growers  so  as  to  increase  the  purchasing  power  of  the  producers 
of  such  canning  crops  as  corn,  tomatoes  and  cabbage.  The 
spirit  of  cooperation  evidenced  by  the  canners  in  making  these 
adjustments  has  been  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  cooperation 
between  an  industry  closely  related  to  agriculture  and  the  grow¬ 
ers  of  the  products  which  they  use.  I  am  sure  that  this  co¬ 
operation  will  prove  to  have  been  in  the  interest  of  the  canners 
as  well  as  of  the  growers. 

I  wish  to  talk  to  you  first  about  the  purpose  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Administration  and  about  the  authority  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  for  dealing  with 
the  type  of  agricultural  products  in  which  canners  are  primar¬ 
ily  interested.  I  know  of  no  better  way  to  do  this  than  to  quote 
to  you  certain  paragraphs  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act. 

“DECLARATION  OF  POLICY 

Sec.  2.  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress — 

(1)  To  establish  and  maintain  such  balance  between  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  consumption  of  agricultural  commodities,  and  such 
marketing  conditions  therefor,  as  will  reestablish  prices  to 
farmers  at  a  level  that  will  give  agricultural  commodities  a 
purchasing  power  with  respect  to  articles  that  farmers  buy, 
equivalent  to  the  purchasing  power  of  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  in  the  base  period.  The  base  period  in  the  case  of  all  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  except  tobacco  shall  be  the  prewar  period. 


August  1909-July  1914.  In  the  case  of  tobacco,  the  base  period 
shall  be  the  postwar  period,  August  1919-July  1929. 

(2)  To  approach  such  equality  of  purchasing  power  by  grad¬ 
ual  correction  of  the  present  inequalities  therein  at  as  rapid 
a  rate  as  is  deemed  feasible  in  view  of  the  current  consumptive 
demand  in  domestic  and  foreign  markets. 

(3)  To  protect  the  consumers’  interest  by  readjusting  farm 
production  at  such  level  as  will  not  increase  the  percentage  of 
the  consumers’  retail  expenditures  for  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties,  or  products  derived  therefrom,  which  is  returned  to  the 
farmer,  above  the  percentage  which  was  returned  to  the  farmer 
in  the  prewar  period,  August  1909-July  1914. 

MARKETING  AGREEMENT  AUTHORITY 

Sec.  B.  In  order  to  effectuate  the  declared  policy,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  shall  have  power — 

(2)  To  enter  into  marketing  agreements  with  processors, 
associations  of  producers,  and  others  engaged  in  the  handling, 
in  the  current  of  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  of  any  agri¬ 
cultural  commodity  or  product  thereof,  after  due  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing  to  interested  parties.  The  making  of 
any  such  agreement  shall  not  be  held  to  be  in  violation  of  any 
of  the  anti-trust  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  any  such  agree¬ 
ment  shall  be  deemed  to  be  lawful:  Provided,  That  no  such 
agreement  shall  remain  in  force  after  the  termination  of  this 
Act. 

(3)  To  issue  licenses  permitting  processors,  associations  of 
producers,  and  others  to  engage  in  the  handling,  in  the  current 
of  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  of  any  agricultural  commod¬ 
ity  or  product  thereof,  or  any  competing  commodity  or  product 
thereof.  Such  licenses  shall  be  subject  to  such  terms  and  con¬ 
ditions,  not  in  conflict  with  existing  Acts  of  Congress  or  regu¬ 
lations  pursuant  thereto,  as  may  be  necessary  to  eliminate 
unfair  practices  or  charges  that  prevent  or  tend  to  prevent 
the  effectuation  of  the  declared  policy  and  the  restoration  of 
normal  economic  conditions  in  the  marketing  of  such  commodi¬ 
ties  or  products  and  the  financing  thereof.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  may  suspend  or  revoke  any  such  license,  after  due 


QUALITY  SEED  PEAS 

Canners’  Varieties  Exclusively 

Quality  is  to  seeds  what  character  is  to  an  individual.  Our  seed 
peas  p>ossess  the  dependability  that  follows  careful  breeding. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 
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Quality  Canning  Machinery 
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Line  for  Whole  Grain  Com  Canning  Machinery 


A.  K.  Robins  &  Company, 
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notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing,  for  violations  of  the  terms 
or  conditions  thereof.  Any  order  of  the  Secretary  suspending 
or  revoking  any  such  license  shall  be  final  if  in  accordance  with 
law.  Any  such  person  engaged  in  such  handling  without  a 
license  as  required  by  the  Secretary  under  this  section  shall  be 
subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000  for  each  day  during 
which  the  violation  continues.” 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  representatives  of  canners  from  all 
sections  of  the  country,  it  was  almost  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  those  present  that  the  canning  industry  is  faced  in  1934, 
with  the  possibility  of  substantial  over-expansion  in  the  size  of 
the  pack  of  important  canned  vegetables.  I  am  not  stating 
this  as  a  forecast  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  but  as  the 
considered  opinion  of  a  large  gi’oup  of  representative  canners 
and  officials  of  state  canners’  associations.  Because  of  its  inter¬ 
est  in  a  stabilized  canning  industry  for  the  benefit  of  growers 
of  canning  crops,  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 
is  concerned  with  the  possibility  of  utilizing  the  authority  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  with  the  view  to 
obviating  the  development  of  a  demoralized  situation  in  the 
vegetable  canning  industry,  such  as  might  develop  in  the  case 
of  over-expansion  in  1934.  In  this  connection,  there  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  points  which  I  should  like  to  call  to  your  attention.  In 
the  first  place,  the  1934  pack  will  in  all  probability  be  based 
upon  higher  costs  than  any  recent  year  for  the  most  important 
items  involved  in  the  canning  of  vegetables,  namely;  raw  mate¬ 
rials,  cans  and  labor.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  vegetable 
canners  could  well  afford  to  give  most  careful  consideration  to 
keeping  the  pack  based  upon  these  higher  costs  within  a  reason¬ 
able  limit  in  order  that  it  may  be  moved  into  consumption  at  a 
price  level  which  will  not  mean  disaster  to  canners. 

I  should  like,  particularly,  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  responsibility  for  overproduction  in  the  case  of  canned 
vegetables  rests  quite  as  much  upon  the  canners  as  it  does  upon 
the  growers  of  these  crops.  In  this  respect  the  canning  indus¬ 
try  differs  substantially  from  that  of  most  other  agricultural 
industries  because  of  the  fact  that  most  canning  crops  are 
largely  grown  on  the  basis  of  contracts  between  canners  and 
growers.  Many  canners  are  saying  to  us  that  the  grower  who 
last  year  had  ten  acres  of  a  crop  now  wants  to  grow  fifteen  or 
twenty  in  1934.  This  may  be  true,  but  we  should  not  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  the  canner  is  also  a  party  to  these  contracts 
and  if  he  expands  his  acreage  unduly  he  should  not  expect  to 
be  compensated  for  this  by  obtaining  a  contract  on  the  basis  of 
an  unreasonable  price  to  the  grower.  In  fact,  I  venture  the 
statement  that  if  the  vegetable  packs  are  greatly  overdone  in 
1934,  it  will  be  impossible  for  canners  to  keep  their  businesses 
out  of  the  red,  even  if  the  farmers  should  give  them  their  raw 
material.  I  suggest,  therefore,  that  those  of  you  in  the  can¬ 
ning  industry  can  well  afford  to  develop  a  much  greater  degree 
of  self-restraint  and  self-control  than  has  sometime  been  shown 
in  the  past  and  thereby  avoid  any  extreme  over-expansion  which 
will  unquestionably  be  detrimental  both  to  canners  and  to  the 
growers  of  canning  crops. 

DISCUSSION: 

A  long  discussion  by  prominent  members,  mostly  those  who 
have  been  sitting  in  the  numerous  conferences  of  canners  on 
this  matter  of  Marketing  Agreements  ensued.  It  was  remarked 
that  the  crop  or  acreage  curtailment  plan  on  corn,  cotton, 
wheat,  etc.,  would  leave  available  thirty  million  acres  of  tillable 
land,  which  the  grow'ers  expressed  the  determination  to  plant 
in  truck  crops,  mostly  for  canning  purposes.  They  have  the 
help,  the  machinery  and  the  determination  to  use  both,  and  this 
brings  the  most  serious  question  ever  confronting  the  industry, 
unless  both  acreages  and  pack  totals  are  controlled,  as  was  done 
in  the  peach  canning  industry  in  California.  Prof.  Symons, 
Messrs.  Wheatley,  Dulany,  Shook,  Summers,  and  others,  talked 
on  this,  and  mainly  the  question  of  free-lance  tomato  growing 
was  debated,  and  Mr.  Tapp  was  asked  how  that  could  be  con¬ 
trolled.  The  answer  seems  to  be  to  allot  a  normal  pack,  prorating 
the  amount  for  each  canner,  with  severe  penalties  to  the  canner 
exceeding  his  quota.  With  the  Code  in  force,  and  the  marketing 
agreement  drawn  up  and  signed,  the  Government  can  lend  the 
needed  protection.  How  can  that  be  done?  Well,  we  are  in 
no  position  to  answer;  but  it  might  be  done  something  like 
this:  a  careful  accounting  of  the  books  would  show,  let  us  say, 
50,000  cases  in  excess  of  the  quota  allowed  that  canner.  A 


U.  S.  Marshall  would  cut  out  a  block  of  50,000  cases,  put  upon 
it  the  seizure  ticket  of  the  Government,  and  these  goods  could 
not  afterwards  be  touched  or  moved  until  directed  to  do  so  by 
the  Government.  Penalties  under  such  an  act  are  drastic, 
something  like  $1,000  per  case  and  a  term  in  Atlanta — if  any 
shortage  were  found  in  the  original  pile.  If  something  like 
this  is  not  done  a  heavy  overproduction  of  the  staple  canned 
foods  lines  is  threatened;  that  would  hurt  both  growers  and 
canners. 

This  question  has  been  debated  by  all  sides,  as  witness  the 
report  of  the  conference  read  at  this  meeting: 

CONFERENCE  OF  TOMATO  GROWERS  AND  CANNERS 
TO  CONSIDER  A  POSSIBLE  MARKETING  AGREEMENT 
On  November  24th,  a  group  of  representatives  of  the  Mary¬ 
land  Extension  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
canners’  and  farmers’  organizations  met  in  the  office  of  Mr.  J. 
W.  Tapp,  Specialist,  Special  Crops  Section,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  to  discuss  various  phases  of  a  marketing  agree¬ 
ment  for  tomatoes.  From  a  National  standpoint,  the  open  mar¬ 
ket  acreage  in  the  Tri-State  territory  seems  to  be  the  greatest 
obstacle  to  the  formulation  of  a  satisfactory  marketing  agree¬ 
ment  between  canners  and  growers. 

This  group  suggested  that  a  committee  of  growers  and  can¬ 
ners  of  Maryland  be  appointed  to  consider  the  problem  and 
make  suggestions  to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administra¬ 
tion  with  a  view  of  bettering  conditions  surrounding  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  canning  of  tomatoes. 

The  committee  was  duly  appointed  and  met  in  Baltimore, 
December  8,  the  following  members  being  present: 

H.  C.  Whiteford,  canner  and  grower,  Whiteford,  Md. 

Fred  Hirst,  grower,  Cambridge,  Md. 

A.  D.  Miller,  grower,  Cordova,  Md. 

Linwood  O.  Jarrell,  grower,  Greensboro,  Md. 

Leonard  P.  Bankert,  grower,  Westminster,  Md 

Sylvester  J.  Prigel,  grower,  Gittings,  Md. 

O.  T.  Sewell,  canner,  Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  Richard  Phillips,  Jr.,  canner,  Berlin,  Md. 

W.  L.  Wheatley,  canner,  Federalsburg,  Md. 

Others  present  were: 

T.  B.  Symons,  University  of  Maryland. 

F.  M.  Shook,  Tri-State  Packers’  Association. 

Wm.  R.  McKnight,  County  Agent,  Cambridge,  Md. 

S.  B.  Shaw,  University  of  Maryland. 

M.  V.  Bankert,  canner,  Westminster,  Md. 

T.  D.  Holder,  University  of  Maryland. 

H.  A.  Hunter,  University  of  Maryland. 

The  Committee  discussed  the  present  conditions  and  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  improvement  of  these  conditions  by  eliminating  the 
open-market  acreage,  by  buying  and  selling  on  the  basis  of 
Federal  grades,  and  by  controlling  acreage.  The  following 
resolutions  were  introduced  and  adopted  with  no  dissenting 
votes : 

WHEREAS,  the  production  of  tomatoes  for  canning,  and  the 
canning  industry  in  Maryland,  and,  to  an  extent,  in  the  United 
States,  are  in  an  unstable  condition,  and 
WHEREAS,  the  buying  and  selling  of  tomatoes  for  canning 
on  the  open-market  is  considered  an  unstabilizing  influence  on 
the  industry,  and 

WHEREAS,  the  indications  are  that  the  production  of 
tomatoes  for  canning  in  Maryland  in  1934  will  be  in  excess  of 
the  market  demand,  and 

WHEREAS,  an  improvement  in  the  quality  of  raw  stocks 
is  essential  for  the  maintenance  of  the  industry  in  Maryland, 
therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  that  we  believe  the  purchase  of  canning  toma¬ 
toes  on  a  contract  basis  is  in  the  interest  of  the  industry  and 
desire  that  some  action  be  undertaken  to  put  the  industry  in 
the  United  States  on  this  basis;  and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  that  we  believe  a  certain  amount  of  acreage 
control  will  be  beneficial  to  the  industry  if  the  system  is  applied 
to  all  tomato-producing  sections  in  the  United  States;  and  be 
it  further 

RESOLVED,  that  we  believe  the  method  of  allottment  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Wisconsin  pea  canners  would  be  fair  for  an  allo¬ 
cation  of  tomato  acreage;  that  is,  the  three  largest  yields  from 
the  last  ten-year  period  would  be  used- for  a  base  par;  and  be 
it  further 
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RESOLVED,  that  this  gn’oup  recommends  buying  and  selling 
of  cannery  tomatoes  on  the  basis  of  U.  S.  Grades. 

The  group  voted  that  a  sub-committee  be  appointed  to  present 
these  resolutions  to  the  Baltimore  Canned  Foods  Exchange, 
Tri-State  Packers’  Association,  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  and 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  and  to  act  in  the 
capacity  of  a  contact  group  in  further  dealing  with  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Administration.  The  following  members 
were  appointed  to  this  sub-committee  by  Dr.  T.  B.  Symons, 
acting  Chairman: 

F.  M.  Shook  Fred  Hirst 

J.  Richard  Phillips,  Jr.  Leonard  P.  Bankert 

O.  T.  Sewell  Linwood  O.  Jarrell 

Sylvester  J.  Prigel 

The  Resolutions  Committee  reported  as  follows: 

THE  RESOLUTIONS 

I. 

RESOLVED,  That  this  Association  express  its  appreciation 
to  its  associate  members  from  the  Allied  Industry  for  the  very 
enjoyable  banquet  and  unusually  fine  entertainment  which  they 
provided. 

II. 

RESOLVED,  That  this  Association  express  its  appreciation 
to  Mayor  Moore  for  his  gracious  welcome  and  to  the  many 
speakers  who  have  helped  to  make  these  meetings  both  pleasant 
and  profitable. 

III. 

RESOLVED,  That  we  as  a  body  and  as  individuals  wish  to 
express  our  deep  affection  and  sincere  appreciation  to  our 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  Mr.  Cassius  M.  Dashiell,  who  for  these 
past  forty  years,  by  his  unselfish  loyalty  and  enthusiasm  has 
contributed  so  materially  to  the  success  and  usefulness  of  our 
Association. 

IV. 

RESOLVED,  That  the  members  of  this  Association  wish  to 
express  their  heartfelt  thanks  to  the  Officers  and  Directors  and 
to  the  members  of  our  Standing  Committees  for  their  able  and 
tireless  efforts  in  behalf  of  this  Association  and  its  members 
in  steering  our  industry  through  the  treacherous  seas  of  these 
chaotic  times.  We  know  that  their  labors  have  been  enormous 
and  realize  that  this  public  expression  of  appreciation  is  but 
a  small  return  for  their  fine  and  unselfish  work. 

V. 

RESOLVED,  That  this  Association  go  on  record  in  favor  of 
the  theory  of  piece  work  pay  for  the  preparation  of  its  products 
since  we  feel  that  this  is  the  fairest  method  yet  devised  to 
insure  to  the  dexterous  and  the  diligent  a  return  in  keeping 
with  the  service  rendered. 

RESOLVED  FURTHER,  That  we  advocate  the  fixing  of  a 
fair  unit  price  of  such  piece  work  for  each  competitive  produc¬ 
ing  area  on  a  fixed  seasonal  basis  to  insure  to  the  workers  a 
fair  average  hourly  wage  for  the  season  as  a  whole  and  to  the 
producer  an  ascertainable  cost  which  shall  be  the  same  per  unit 
to  each  competitive  producer  in  that  area,  and 

RESOLVED  FURTHER,  That  we  cannot  express  our  opin¬ 
ion  too  strongly  that  any  other  method  would  be  unfair  to  the 
worker  and  to  the  producer,  would  create  great  uncertainty, 
cost  disparity  and  confusion,  and  lead  to  untold  dissatisfaction 
and  strife  between  the  canners  and  their  employees,  each  and 
all  of  whom  have  been  accustomed  to  this  method  for  at  least 
two  generations  past. 

VI. 

RESOLVED,  That  this  Association  go  on  record  as  favoring 
the  use  by  its  members  of  more  descriptive  and  informative 
labels  and  that  we  particularly  recommend  the  use  of  grade 
designations  A,  B  and  C  as  now  defined  feeling  that  not  until 
the  consumer  can  buy  our  products  intelligently  and  with  con¬ 
fidence  will  this  industry  enjoy  the  increased  consumption  and 
greater  consumer  preference  to  which  it  is  entitled  by  the  high 
quality  of  its  products. 


VII. 

RESOLVED,  That  this  Association  recommends  to  its  mem¬ 
bers  the  buying  of  Raw  Stock  especially  tomatoes  on  a  graded 
basis  for  we  consider  this  the  fairest  possible  method  that  will 
insure  to  the  grower  of  quality  fruit  a  premium  to  which  he  is 
entitled  and  to  canner  a  raw  stock  cost  commensurate  with 
resultant  yield;  we  also  endorse  this  practice  because  it  will 
simplify  and  insure  greatly  improved  quality  in  our  finished 
products. 

VIII. 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  this  Association  favors  the  nego¬ 
tiation  of  marketing  agreements  with  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Administration,  covering  the  four  major  canned  vege¬ 
tables,  tomatoes,  corn,  peas  and  stringless  beans  and  other  com¬ 
modities  where  the  packers  of  these  other  commodities  desire 
such  agreements. 

IX. 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  this  Association  recommends  to 
the  various  commodity  committees  the  desirability  of  including 
in  marketing  agn^eements  provisions  establishing  a  basis  of 
minimum  prices,  to  the  producers  of  canning  crops,  which  will 
be  agreeable  to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 
and  to  the  canners. 

X. 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  this  Association  recommends  to 
the  various  commodity  committees  the  desirability  of  establish¬ 
ing  marketing  quotas,  or  other  feasible  methods  of  maintaining 
the  proper  balance  between  production  and  estimated  consump¬ 
tion  of  the  various  canned  commodities. 

XI. 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  this  Association  favors  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  open  sales  prices  for  canned  foods,  as  defined  in  the 
proposed  canners  basic  code,  and  opposes  the  fixing  of  fixed 
maximum  or  minimum  sales  prices  in  any  marketing  agreement 
at  this  time. 

XII. 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  this  Association  authorizes  the 
President  of  the  Association  to  appoint  representatives  for 
such  commodities  as  he  deems  proper,  and  authorizes  these 
representatives  to  confer  among  themselves  and  to  attend  meet¬ 
ings  of  such  representatives  from  other  canning  sections,  with 
the  idea  of  devising  plans  which  later  be  transmitted  to  the 
regular  commodity  committees,  when  these  shall  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  in  conformity  with  the  Canners  Basic  Code. 

XIII. 

AND  BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  That  such  committees 
be  authorized  and  instructed  to  gather  figures  on  packs  from 
each  canner  of  the  Tri-State  for  ready  use  in  determining 
quotas  when  such  determination  becomes  appropriate. 

They  were  passed  unanimously. 

The  Nomination  Committee  reported  as  follows: 

OFFICERS  AND  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  OF 
THE  TRI-STATE  PACKERS’  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

E.  V.  Baker,  Selby ville,  Delaware — President. 

F.  O.  Mitchell,  Perryman,  Maryland — 1st  Vice-President. 
Newlin  B.  Watson,  Greenwich,  N.  J. — 2nd  Vice-President. 

C.  M.  Dashiell,  Princess  Anne,  Maryland — Secretary-Treasurer. 
F.  M.  Shook,  Easton,  Maryland — Field  Secretary. 

NEW  MEMBERS  OF  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Lucius  E.  Hires,  Salem,  New  Jersey,  succeeding  Newlin  B. 
Watson. 

George  H.  Draper,  Jr.,  Milford,  Delaware,  succeeding  S.  R. 
Smith. 

C.  N.  Lester,  St.  Georges,  Delaware,  succeeding  E.  V.  Baker. 
W.  Lee  Wheatley,  Federalsburg,  Maryland,  succeeding  Nelson 
H.  Fooks. 

They  were  elected  unanimously. 

Newly-elected  President  Baker  accepted  his  new  honor  in  a 
very  fitting  little  speech,  promising  his  best. 

And  the  Convention  adjourned. 
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oronA 


One  of  the  greatest  selling  ideas  ever  put  behind  a  canned  food 
brand  !  Gives  women  another  very  special  reason  for  wanting 
this  brand  and  insisting  on  getting  it,  every  time ! 


Why  not  concentrate  on  Del  Monte?  Get  your  full  share  of 
the  faster  turnover  and  extra  volume  Del  Monte  always  offers. 


MORRAL  BROTHERS 


MORRAL,  OHIO 

Manufacturers  of 

THE  MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER 
Either  single  or  double 
THE  MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 
Either  Single  or  Double  Cut 
THE  MORRAL  COMBINATION 
CORN  CUTTER 
For  whole  grain  or  cream  style  corn 
THE  MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINE 
and  other  machinery 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  further  particulars 

MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Mortal,  Ohio 


PATENTED 


PATENTED 


BROWN  BOGGS  CO.,  Ltd. 
Hamilton,  Ont., 

Sole  Agents  for  Canada 


PHILLIPS  SALES  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Brokers  and  Commission 

Gunned  G'oods  and  Gunners  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry.  Brokers 
and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets.  Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND,  V.  S.  A. 
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BETTER  PROFITS 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods;  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methexis  must  result  in  bettn 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


I  IKE  Will  Rogers,  “All  I  know  is  what  I  read  in  the 
I  papers  or  hear  from  someone.”  Several  times 
I—  during  the  past  few  weeks  I  have  urged  canners 
to  watch  the  movement  of  their  goods  more  closely.  I 
have  felt  we  were  not  getting  all  the  advertising  to 
which  the  industry  is  entitled  from  chain  store  and 
even  independent  retailers. 

Analyzing  a  chain  store  advertisement  December 
15th.  I  am  convinced  of  this.  Here  is  a  seven  column 
ad,  one  occupying  all  of  a  full  page  except  one  column, 
forty-five  articles  in  all  are  mentioned.  I’ll  give  you 
three  guesses  as  to  the  number  of  items  advertised  in 
a  canned  foods  line  and  they  will  all  be  wrong.  Just 
two  were  mentioned,  peas  and  peaches  packed  in  2V2 
size  cans  and  neither  quality  pack.  Against  this  show¬ 
ing  were  nine  offerings  in  “fresh”  vegetables  and 
fruit.  In  spite  of  the  feeling  we  all  have  that  canned 
foods  are  scarce  and  worth  more  at  present  than  they 
bring,  we  face  a  danger  we  must  not  overlook.  We 
must  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  distributors  for  the 
advertising  of  canned  foods  or  else  we  will  soon  have 
to  listen  to  complaints  that  they  are  not  moving,  that 
prices  are  too  high  in  face  of  the  slow  consumption  of 
stocks  already  on  hand.  Then  we  will  be  as  far  away 
as  ever  from  the  profit-goal  we  have  rightfully  set  for 
ourselves  in  connection  with  remaining  stocks  in 
warehouses. 

It  seems  as  if  what  we  thought  to  be  a  good  thing 
will  eventually  react  unfavorably  toward  us.  I  refer 
to  the  canned  foods  sales  we  promote  so  strenuously 
in  the  early  fall.  Once  a  distributor  has  put  over  his 
annual  canned  foods  sale  he  feels  he  has  done  his  duty 
by  the  line  and  returns  gleefully  to  pushing  meats, 
“fresh”  fruits  and  advertised  lines  of  advertised  gro¬ 
cery  specialties.  No  one  ever  heard  of  a  gigantic  meat 
or  fruit  sale,  no  one  ever  expected  that  a  chain  store 
would  advertise  the  General  Foods  line  for  a  week  or 
two  in  the  fall  and  then  forget  about  it  until  spring. 
No  sir!  General  Foods  representatives  are  always  on 
the  job  seeing  to  it  that  their  line  is  advertised  almost 
continually,  in  fact,  probably  at  least  one  hundred  and 
thirty  item  ads  of  goods  sold  by  this  company  are 
run  yearly  by  any  representative  chain  store.  Some¬ 
times  I  wish  this  great  food  distributing  company  had 
seriously  engaged  in  the  canning  and  distribution  of 
food.  If  it  had  I  am  sure  we  would  have  seen  a  differ¬ 
ent  advertising  picture  as  far  as  canned  foods  are 
concerned. 


Inherent  in  the  situation,  however,  is  an  aspect 
which  should  be  remedied.  Each  canner  can  do  his 
part  toward  this,  all  have  been  urged  repeatedly  to 
do  so.  I  refer  to  the  comparatively  small  number  of 
nationally  known  brands  of  canned  foods.  Even  if  a 
brand  is  not  known  nationally,  strong  local  demand 
sets  a  standard  of  advertising  worth  quickly  recog¬ 
nized  by  shrewd  advertisers. 

In  other  words,  if  we  want  our  brands  advertised  by 
leading  food  distributors  we  must  create  for  them  a 
consumer  demand  adequate  to  setting  them  apart  from 
other  like  brands.  Why  must  we  do  this?  Simply 
because  the  prime  motive  of  newspaper  advertising  is 
that  of  getting  housewives  into  the  store.  Now  if  Gil¬ 
lette  blades  are  advertised  at  five  blades  for  nineteen 
cents  we  will  flock  to  the  counter  to  buy  them  while 
we  will  not  act  on  an  ad  which  tells  us  we  can  buy 
Blue  Bird  blades  at  the  same  price.  Oh,  it  is  true  a 
few  men  will  buy  Blue  Bird  blades  at  the  lower  price 
but  not  enough  to  make  them  a  leading  seller.  The 
same  is  true  of  canned  foods  of  all  sorts.  The  known 
brand  has  definite  advertising  value,  the  unknown 
brand  always  is  left  to  the  last  before  it  is  considered 
when  retail  store  ads  are  being  prepared. 

Right  now,  at  the  turn  of  the  year,  determine  to 
make  the  public  in  one  market  at  least,  conscious  of 
your  brands.  Some  few  canners  are  doing  this,  have 
been  doing  it  right  along  but  the  faithful  few  can’t 
do  the  job  alone,  we  must  all  help. 

Start  first  in  your  own  mind,  be  sure  you  realize  the 
need  for  making  your  brands  better  known  and  then 
work  on  and  with  your  representatives.  Right  here  I 
want  to  sound  a  word  of  serious  warning.  Maybe  you 
have  tried  for  years  to  enter  a  certain  market  domi¬ 
nated  by  one  or  two  jobbers  and  the  national  chains. 
Losing  hope  of  interesting  a  jobber  in  your  line  you 
may  have  even  gone  direct  to  the  retail  trade.  When¬ 
ever  you  do  this  while  any  market  has  in  its  service 
jobbers  doing  a  fairly  good  job  you  immediately  en¬ 
gage  in  a  private  war  with  not  only  one  but  all  jobbers 
and  your  chances  of  eventually  interesting  any  in  your 
line  are  mighty  slim.  Play  the  game  the  way  it  is 
being  played  in  any  market  as  far  as  distribution  is 
concerned. 

If  you  have  worthwhile  brokers,  to  a  very  large  ex¬ 
tent  they  can  and  will  act  as  your  sales  managers  in 
their  respective  markets.  Listen  to  their  suggestions, 

(Continited  on  page  25) 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale  —  Machinery 


FOR  SALE— 

12  Sprague  model  5  Cutters,  six  right  and  six  left. 

4  Sprague  model  7  Silkers. 

3  six-pocket  M  &  S  Cooker  Fillers. 

1  Peerless  Rotary  Corn  Washer,  complete  with 
counter-shaft. 

13  40x96  inches  Closed  Retorts,  complete  with  ther¬ 
mometers,  steam  gauge,  and  Tag  temperature  re¬ 
gulators. 

1  Zastrow  Hydraulic  Crane. 

1  Sinclair  Scott  Nested  Grader. 

2  No.  116  Clipper  Pea  Cleaners. 

1  Sprague  16  inch  Elevator  Boot,  complete  with 
chain,  buckets,  idler,  head  and  tail  shaft. 

1  Ayars  Perfection  Pea  Filler. 

1  Ayars  Cream  Style  Corn  Shaker  for  No.  2  cans. 
1  Burt  Motor  Driven  Labeller  &  Boxer  for  No.  2  Cans. 

4  350  gallon  block  tinned  copper  Jacketed  Kettles, 
built  to  withstand  100  lbs.  steam  pressure. 

3  sets  2k  inch  Copper  Coils  for  1000  gallon  tanks, 
inner  and  outer  sections  complete. 

Warehouse  Trucks,  Line  Shafting,  Pulleys  and 
Hangers. 

This  equipment  is  all  guaranteed  to  be  in  A-1  condi¬ 
tion  and  prices  are  right. 

Address  Box  A- 1940  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— Bargains  in  canning  equipment  of  all 
kinds.  Send  for  our  list  of  used  and  rebuilt  machines. 
Be  sure  to  state  products  and  operations  for  which 
you  need  equipment. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE  -  Bargains  in  practially  new  and  rebuilt 
Canning  Machinery.  Advise  what  you  have  to  sell 
or  exchange.  We  are  manufacturers  and  also  the 
original  rebuilt  canning  machinery  house  in  the 
country.  Write  for  catalog. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co  ,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Wanted  —  Machinery 

WANTED— For  Cash:  1  Ayars  Filler  for  tomatoes  and 
cut  beans;  1  new  Perfection  Filler  for  peas.  Ma¬ 
chines  must  be  in  good  condition. 

Address  Box  A-1947  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — No.  2  Corn  Early  June  Pea,  and  Tomato 
Labels  —  quote  price  —  f.o.b.  point  --  send  samples  — 
specify  quantity. 

Address  Box  A-1946  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


For  Sale  —  Factories 


FOR  SALE— 3  Corn  Canning  Factories  in  good  Corn 
Sections. 

No.  1— New  Vienna,  Ohio.  Thoroughly  modern,  60,000 
can  per  day  capacity,  unfailing  water  supply,  2  ware¬ 
houses;  on  main  line  B.  &  0.  between  Cincinnati  and 
Chillicothe;  on  State  Route  28. 

No.  2— Centerville,  Ohio.  Thoroughly  modern,  60,000 
can  per  day  capacity,  electric  powdered,  good  water, 
2  warehouses;  on  branch  of  Pennsylvania  Railway 
ten  miles  south  of  Dayton;  within  one  mile  of  State 
Route  48. 

No.  3 — South  Lebanon,  Ohio.  Smaller  plant,  40, 000 
can  per  day  capacity,  good  machinery  and  water 
supply,  one  warehouse;  within  20  miles  of  Cincinnati 
and  30  miles  of  Dayton;  one  half  mile  from  main  line 
of  Pennsylvania  Railway.  For  further  information 
address 

Maple  &  Maple,  Lebanon,  Ohio 

FOR  SALE— Completely  equipped  two  line  Pea  Can¬ 
ning  Plant.  Best  location  in  South  Central  Wis¬ 
consin. 

Address  Box  A-1944  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE— Small  Colorado  Vegetable 
Cannery  with  extremely  low  overhead.  Only  small 
capital  required.  1933  pack  sold. 

Address  Box  A-1943  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


JIu-  J.  Q.  Jindky  Co-. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

north  tinTH  ST. 

Ml  LWAUKE  E  ,  WISCONSIN 
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At  the  Canners  Convention 


December  25, 1933 


January  15th  to  19th. 


The  Karl  Kiefer  Machine  Co.,  Cincinnati,  ohio 


— will  asain  be  an  exhibit  of  the  most 
modern  and  advanced  developments 

for  liquid  and  semi-fluid  food  products.  Of  special  interest  will  be  — 

The  Kiefer  Catsup  and  Tomato  Juice  Filler  (above)  -  the  improved 
vacuum  method  of  fillins  without  waste,  no  bad  bottles,  solid  pach. 
Shown  here  and  at  the  Show  with  the  Kiefer  Automatic  Bottle 
Sterilizer. 

The  new  Vari-Visco  Filling  Machine  (opposite)  for  mayonnaise  - 
mustard  -  jelly  -  lard  -  apple  butter  -  etc.  The  machine  that  not  only 
fills  accurately,  cleanly  and  rapidly  but  can  be  changed  for  different 
size  packages  in  a  moment,  simply  by  turning  a  hand-wheel. 


SEEDS  which  SUCCEED 


Landreth  Seeds  are  Seeds  which  Succeed  as 
has  been  proven  now  for  1 50  years.  If  you  will 
write  us  stating  kinds  and  quantities  of  seeds  you 
will  need  for  Winter  or  Spring  delivery,  we  will 
be  happy  to  quote  you  prices. 

Please  bear  in  mind  we  are  Growers  of  all 
varieties  of  seeds.  If  we  had  not  grown  good 
seeds,  given  good  attention  to  business,  good 
service  and  fair  prices,  we  would  not  be  the  oldest 
Seed  House  in  America  as  we  are  just  entering 
our  1 50th  year. 


D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY, 

Founded  1784 


Oldest  Seed  House  In  America 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Market  Quiet  but  Interested — Buying  for  Delivery  After  Janu¬ 
ary  1st — Some  Price  Changes — Better  Business  Insures  Better 
Market — ^What  Codes  Will  Do. 

Holiday — ^The  week  has  been  a  quiet  one  on 
canned  foods  as  might  have  been  expected,  and 
yet  there  has  been  some  trading,  because  the 
small  amounts  in  which  retailers  take  supplies  compels 
them  to  come  often  to  the  distributors.  These  latter 
are  working  their  stocks  down  to  the  last  case,  turning 
the  goods  into  money,  and  thereby  showing  a  good 
inventory  condition.  But  there  is  very  decided  interest 
in  new  buying  which  will  bring  the  bills  into  the  Janu¬ 
ary  accounts.  And  there  is  some  pressure  to  get  these 
orders  placed,  and  some  canners  are  yielding.  In  doing 
so  the  sellers  are  sacrificing  some  profits,  because  there 
is  a  general  feeling,  if  not  real  understanding,  that 
prices  will  be  higher  after  the  turn  of  the  year.  These 
advancs  will  be  due  entirely  and  solely  to  the  genuine 
scarcity  of  the  goods,  and  not  to  any  market  juggling. 
And  for  this  reason  canners  are  unwilling  sellers,  and 
particularly  unwilling  to  date  invoices  ahead.  And  that 
is  the  right  precaution. 

There  is  no  question  but  what  general  business  is 
greatly  improved,  and  steadily  improving.  Christmas 
buying  and  selling  is  running  from  18  to  50  per  cent 
better  than  a  year  ago,  the  rural  cities  and  smaller 
towns  feeling  the  greater  improvement,  but  the  great 
metropolitan  centers  also  reporting  a  good  share  of  im¬ 
provement.  The  fear  to  spend  money  is  passing  off, 
as  more  and  more  people  are  going  into  employment, 
and  as  all  industries  are  gradually  increasing  their 
forces.  This  can  only  make  for  better  conditions,  and 
the  demand  for  canned  foods  is  bound  to  feel  a  good 
share  of  this. 

The  banks  remain  the  great  stumbling  block  to  this 
march  of  progress,  but  even  they  are  beginning  to  see 
that  they  will  have  to  defrost  their  feet  and  begin  to 
function  normally,  because  they  can  make  no  money 
until  they  do.  The  banking  insurance  feature  which 
goes  into  effect  January  1st  will  possibly  serve  to  put 
some  courage  into  them,  and  if  this  does  not  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  plan  to  lend  direct  to  industries  will  force 
them,  or  close  them  up.  If  the  Postal  Savings,  which 
have  grown  with  such  strides  and  bounds  in  the  past 
few  months,  would  but  add  a  commercial  checking  and 
business  service,  they  would  drain  these  timid  banks 
dry  in  no  time,  for  commercial  accounts  would  flock 
to  them.  Business  cannot  longer  endure  the  hindrance 
which  the  banks  have  set  up  and  ruthlessly  maintain, 
and  it  will  find  a  way  around. 


THE  MARKET — Actual  price  changes  in  the  market 
have  been  few.  No.  10  baked  beans  have  declined  to 
$2.70.  No.  10  tiny  lima  beans,  green,  have  declined  to 
$7,  while  No.  10  medium  green  have  advanced  to  $6.50, 
a  sort  of  evening  up  in  the  price  market.  No.  10  fresh 
white  limas  are  now  quoted  at  $3.75,  and  soaked  No.  2 
limas  60c. 

Sauer  kraut  has  advanced,  with  No.  2i/^  now  quoted 
here  at  $1.20,  with  No.  10  quoted  at  $4. 

Grapefruit  is  back  in  quotations  again. 

November  saw  a  quite  good  sale  and  shipment  of 
canned  corn,  amounting  to  830,372  cases,  leaving  a 
balance  on  hand  as  of  December  1st,  7,570,457  cases, 
a  very  comfortable  showing,  especially  when  you 
hearken  back  to  this  time  a  year  ago.  In  fact  we  have 
had  one  large  operator  write  in  to  ask  what,  in  our 
opinion,  has  caused  the  sudden  and  heavy  consumption 
of  canned  corn.  That  inquiry  is  also  made  regarding 
other  canned  products,  canners  being  the  only  ones 
who  hold  any  doubt  about  the  present  heavy  consump¬ 
tion  of  canned  foods.  Distributors  and  retailers  know 
it,  and  are  happy  about  it. 

There  are  plenty  of  major  questions  agitating  the 
industry,  as  the  report  of  the  Tri-State  meeting  will 
show;  but  all  these  are  working  into  good  condition, 
and  there  is  good  promise  that  the  big  Chicago  Con¬ 
vention  will  see  the  final  settlement  of  them.  Active 
committees  in  each  canned  product  are  studying  the 
matters,  and  will  meet  in  Chicago  beginning  January 
11th, — ^before  the  big  annual  Convention — to  smooth 
out  all  wrinkles  and  have  things  in  shape  for  Conven¬ 
tion  action.  Their  determinations  will,  of  course,  be 
passed  upon  by  the  Government  authorities,  to  insure 
fairness  to  all,  inside  and  outside  of  the  industry, 
and  then  we  may  expect  rapid  action  in  official  adop¬ 
tion.  Ask  these  men  who  have  gotten  on  the  inside 
of  these  great  questions  and  they  will  tell  you  that 
action  by  the  Government  will  be  the  finest  thing  that 
ever  happened  for  this  industry.  It  will  insure  fair 
competition  all  around,  for  the  first  time  anyone  can 
remember.  And  our  industry  is  doing  it,  not  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Don’t  be  muddled  on  that  point.  In  the  past 
Associations  often  drew  up  plans  which  the  best  minds 
in  the  industry  felt  sure  would  bring  the  relief  and  fair 
trading  sought,  but  always  there  were  some  who  would 
not  go  along  with  the  plans;  who  insisted  upon  going 
their  own  way  alone.  Now  when  the  industry  decides 
on  what  is  good  for  it  and  what  is  fair,  and  after  the 
officials  have  scrutinized  it  to  see  that  there  is  nothing 
unfair  to  others  in  the  proposals,  the  Government  will 
say  to  this  whole  industry :  there  are  your  self-adopted 
rules,  now  abide  by  them.  In  other  words  the  Govern¬ 
ment  makes  possible  the  compliance  which  we  never 
had  before.  There  is  nothing  to  be  feared  in  this,  but 
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everything  to  be  welcomed.  Industries  which  have 
gone  through  the  process,  and  are  now  working  under 
their  codes  say  so.  In  speaking  before  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  on  December  7th,  Gen¬ 
eral  Johnson  said: 

“Code  making  is  not  easy.  I  recall  the  first 
meeting  I  had  with  the  bituminous  coal  industry 
— before  the  act  was  passed — I  went  away  from  it 
with  my  heart  in  my  boots.  17  representatives  of 
17  districts  and  17  varying  but  universally  antag¬ 
onistic  opinions.  Together  we  slaved  night  and 
day  for  four  month.  I  mean  it  sincerely  when  I 
say  that  I  wish  every  skeptic  would  talk  to  the 
leaders  of  that  industry  now — John  Morrow  of 
Pittsburgh  Coal,  Charles  O’Neill,  Jim  Francis,  or 
any  you  may  select.  Ask  them  whether — in  all 
these  months — anybody  tried  to  put  them  in  a 
straight  jacket,  or  was  dictatorial,  or  impatient,  or 
unfair.  Ask  them  whether  they  would  give  up  the 
Coal  Code.  Ask  them  what  it  has  done  for  their 
industry  and  what  they  think  of  their  labor  rela¬ 
tions  as  compared  with  the  past.  Ask  them  how 
much  government  has  interferred  with  their  busi¬ 
ness,  and  whether  they  have  self-government. 
This  is  not  a  gesture.  Ask  them !  You  owe  it  both 
to  yourselves  and  to  this  legislation  to  test  the 
actual  taste  of  the  pudding.  Is  there  any  reason 
why  you  should  not  do  the  same  thing  for  your 
industry?  Ask  any  leader  in  any  of  the  great 
industries  now  under  working  codes. 

There  are  several  phases  in  getting  a  code  to  this 
state.  The  first  is  confusion,  conjecture  and  con¬ 
troversy.  It  sometimes  lasts  for  months.  I  have 
seen  men  get  so  sore  at  each  other  they  could  com¬ 
mit  mayhem - usually  because  of  extended  argu¬ 

ment — but  sometimes  just  because  they  got  tired 
of  seeing  the  same  face  saying  the  same  thing 
day  after  day,  week  after  week  and  occasionally 
month  after  month.  This  is  the  low  point  in  the 
labor  of  code-birth. 

You  can’t  avoid  that  because  the  whole  purpose 
of  N.  R.  A.  is  to  secure  united  action  through  com¬ 
position  of  differences.  But  right  here  I  want  to 
make  this  point  with  emphasis.  There  would  be  no 
stick  agony  if  there  were  any  such  dictating  or 
“cracking  down”  as  fills  some  newspapers.  This 
Administration  has  not  imposed  one  single  code. 

It  has  never  delivered  an  ultimatum.  Every  code 
came  by  agreement.  The  agreements  came  through 
a  long  and  painful  process  but  they  came  by  com¬ 
mon  consent  and  not  by  any  such  federal  dictum 
as  might  have  produced  a  short  and  snappy  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  whole  matter  under  section  3a  or 
7b  of  N.  I.  R.  A.  under  which  Government  may 
impose  codes.” 


YOU  Have  it  at  your  finger  tips 

for  its  all  in  the 
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NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Seasonal  Dullness — Grapefruit  Confined  to  Spot  Trading — 
Buying  Some  Peaches — France  Increases  Tariffs  on  Aspara¬ 
gus — Sardines  Get  More  Protection. 

New  York,  December  21,  1933. 

ARKET — The  approach  of  the  Christmas 
holidays  finds  the  canned  foods  market  here 
in  the  usual  seasonal  slump,  movements  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week  being  confined  almost  entirely  to 
routine  shipments  despite  the  prospect  of  higher  prices 
after  the  turn  of  the  year. 

Prospects  of  an  unexpected  Christmas  present  to 
the  food  trade  were  held  forth  by  General  Johnson, 
who,  according  to  reports  from  Washington,  will  pre¬ 
sent  the  food  codes  to  President  Roosevelt  within  the 
next  day  or  so  with  final  approval  by  the  President 
looked  for  before  the  close  of  the  week. 

IMPROVEMENT — While  November  dollar  volume 
of  grocery  store  sales  showed  the  normal  seasonal 
contraction  of  1.7  per  cent  from  the  previous  month, 
they  were  1  per  cent  above  the  total  shown  in  Novem¬ 
ber  a  year  ago,  preliminary  estimates  released  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  disclosed. 

The  figures  used  in  the  survey  are  based  on  reports 
from  chain  store  firms  and  are  a  portion  of  the  re¬ 
cently  inaugurated  retail  indexes  of  the  department. 

GRAPEFRUIT — As  yet,  no  change  has  been  made 
in  postings  and  grapefruit  is  still  offered  at  the  open¬ 
ing  level.  Florida  factors  met  down  South  to  con¬ 
sider  higher  prices  for  January  shipments,  but  no 
change  was  announced,  despite  increased  packing 
costs  January  1  when  can  costs  advance. 

With  movements  being  confined  almost  entirely  to 
spot  needs,  due  to  the  favor  which  the  later-packed 
fruit  meets  with  in  the  local  market,  activity  in 
grapefruit  has  been  moderate.  Some  rumors  of  con¬ 
cessions  have  been  heard  in  the  trade,  but  no  major 
packers  are  offering  any  concessions  and  the  rumor 
appears  to  be  “just  that.” 

It  might  be  pointed  out  that  “the  wish  is  father  to 
the  deed,”  as  it  is  apparent  that  the  stability  of  the 
price  list  and  the  apparent  ability  of  the  packers  to 
maintain  their  lists  have  met  with  some  wonder  in 
the  local  market.  Buyers,  remembering  the  break 
last  year  in  prices,  have  more-or-less  anticipated 
such  a  happening  again  this  year. 

PEACHES — Some  covering  on  future  needs  of 
peaches  under  the  current  price  schedule  was  re¬ 
ported  in  trade  circles  but  the  local  buyers,  as  a 
whole,  didn’t  show  much  interest  despite  the  higher 
prices  scheduled  after  the  first  of  the  year. 

Government  approval  having  been  given  by  Secre¬ 
tary  Wallace,  the  new  price  list  waits  only  the  ef¬ 
fective  date  to  become  a  concrete  reality.  Buyers  will 
then  have  to  meet  the  new  level. 
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LIQUOR — With  trade  attention  centered  on  repeal 
and  the  possibilities  for  increased  revenues  it  offers, 
the  General  Foods  Corporation  announced  Tuesday 
that  the  negotiations  it  had  been  carrying  on  with  a 
view  to  entering  the  liquor  business  had  been  termi¬ 
nated. 

“A  proposition  that  this  company  enter  the  liquor 
business  was  recently  submitted  to  the  directors,” 

C.  M.  Chester,  president  of  General  Foods,  said.  “The 
proposal  offered  sizeable  earning  possibilities,  and, 
in  justice  to  investors  in  the  company’s  stock,  it 
seemed  to  merit  considerable  consideration.  Later, 
however,  the  original  terms  were  so  materially  al¬ 
tered  that  negotiations  were  discontinued.” 

ASPARAGUS — Sharply  higher  tariffs  on  imports 
of  canned  asparagus  have  been  put  into  effect  by 
France,  reports  from  Commercial  Attache  H.  C.  Mc¬ 
Lean  in  Paris  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  dis¬ 
close. 

Pacific  Coast  packers  engaged  in  the  export  field 
will  find  the  increased  tariffs  a  severe  blow  to  distri¬ 
bution  abroad,  trade  circles  hold. 

TUNA — Despite  the  50  per  cent  rise  in  the  canned 
tuna  tariff  duty  from  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  45 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  the  California  tuna  packers  still 
ask  an  embargo.  In  support  of  their  plea,  they 
pointed  out  that  while  the  increase  ordered  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  over  last  week-end  covers  the  ex¬ 
change  disparity,  it  still  makes  no  allowance  for  the 
lower  production  costs  of  Japanese  packers  which 
enable  them  to  flood  the  market  here  with  tuna  at 
prices  below  those  of  the  domestic  products. 

Local  factors  holding  tuna  reported  a  slight  firm¬ 
ing  of  the  price  tone,  but  due  to  the  fact  that  this 
item  is  suffering  from  seasonal  dullness,  little  activ¬ 
ity  was  noted. 

SARDINES — The  same  Tariff  Commission  ruling 
that  boosted  the  tariff  on  canned  tuna  boosted  the 
tariff  on  Norwegian  one-layer  and  two-layer  mussa 
from  30  to  44  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Protests  of  Maine 
sardine  packers  against  the  competition  from  cheap 
sardines  packed  abroad  which,  it  is  claimed,  have  just 
about  ruined  the  domestic  industry,  brought  about 
the  increased  tariff. 

As  with  tuna,  while  prices  on  the  cheaper  grade 
foreign  sardines  are  expected  to  be  advanced,  no 
action  was  taken  at  the  present  time. 

The  ruling  made  no  allusion  to  protests  against 
imports  of  Japanese  crabmeat  which  were  heard  by 
the  Commission  about  a  year  ago  when  it  also  heard 
testimony  against  imports  of  canned  tuna  and  sar¬ 
dines. 

DIVIDENDS — Seeman  Bros.,  Inc.,  local  whole¬ 
sale  grocery  company,  declared  the  regular  quarterly 
dividend  of  621/4  cents  on  the  common  stock,  payable 
February  1  to  stock  of  record  January  15. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “ILLINOIS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Merry  Christmas — No  Changes  in  Prices — ^Tomato  Business 
Good — Quiet  in  Peas — Corn  Holding  Well — Cherries  Closely 
Held  —  Business  in  Grapefruit  —  Hedging  on 
California  Fruits  Before  the  Rise. 

Chicago,  December  21,  1933. 

HRISTMAS  GREETINGS  —  Again  it  is  the 
pleasure  of  your  Chicago  correspondent  to  ex¬ 
tend  to  you,  Mr.  Editor,  and  to  all  your  read¬ 
ers,  the  Sincere  Christmas  Greetings.  Christmas  is 
the  happiest  day  in  the  year  (or  at  least  it  should  be) 
in  almost  every  nation  in  the  world,  Pagan  or  Chris¬ 
tian.  While  it  is  true  that  no  two  nations  observe  the 
day  alike,  still  there  is  one  universal  custom  and  that 
is — the  sending  of  greetings  as  an  evidence  of  friend¬ 
ship.  And  on  this  Christmas  particularly,  those  con¬ 
nected  with  the  canned  food  industry  should  be  par¬ 
ticularly  merry.  All  they  have  to  do  is  to  compare 
their  own  position  of  a  year  ago  with  that  of  today. 
Everyone  is  more  cheerful ;  the  worst  depression  that 
ever  struck  this  good  old  U.  S.  A.  is  admittedly 
broken  and  we  are  all  on  the  upgrade.  Let’s  all  make 
merry  this  Merry,  Merry  Christmas  Day. 

GENERAL  MARKET — Canned  food  prices  con¬ 
tinued  through  another  week  with  little  or  no  change, 
one  way  or  the  other.  It  is  the  natural  and  normal 
dullness  that  prevails.  Buyers  have  uppermost  in 
their  minds,  two  very  important  matters: 

1.  To  take  advantage  in  pushing  sales  of  those 
items  that  always  move  better  and  more  freely 
during  the  pre-Christmas  and  New  Year  trad¬ 
ing. 

2.  To  so  whip  their  stocks  into  shape  that  the  an¬ 
nual  inventory  of  January  1st  will  be  easier. 

Therefore,  under  these  conditions,  this  report  will 
possibly  not  be  particularly  interesting  reading  to 
your  subscribers. 

TOMATOES  —  Two  brokers,  prominent  in  this 
market  on  the  packings  from  Indiana,  report  a  more 
substantial  business  this  week  than  for  the  previous 
month.  Orders  have  been  booked  at  the  same  price 
levels  as  reported  in  this  column  last  week,  for  ship¬ 
ment  immediately  after  the  turn  of  the  year.  One 
outstanding  fact  has  come  home  strongly  and  that 
is  the  great  scarcity  of  No.  21/0  extra  standard  to¬ 
matoes  which  item  is  held  firm  at  $1.20  f.  o.  b.  Indi¬ 
ana  cannery. 

CORN  —  There  is  still  corn  in  canners’  hands 
throughout  the  Middlewest  but  not  to  the  plentiful 
degree  that  the  trade  imagine.  Business  on  No.  2 
good  standard  white  corn  at  75c,  f.  o.  b.  cannery,  is 
daily  recorded,  not  in  any  big  way,  but  through  small 
orders  and  that  after  all,  shows  the  real  strength  of 
the  market. 

PEAS — Everything  is  quiet  along  the  pea  line. 
Future  prices  will  possibly  be  named  immediately 
after  the  turn  of  the  year  as  talk  is  going  around 
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about  the  higher  costs  that  pea  canners  will  be  sub¬ 
jected  to.  It  is  taken  that  this  talk  is  a  prelude  to 
the  opening  quotation  lists.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
that  boxes  are  twice  that  of  last  year;  labor  will  be 
more;  canners  already  contracting  in  Wisconsin  are 
paying  their  growers  more ;  can  prices  will  be  higher 
by  fully  3c  per  dozen  and  the  canner  who  does  not 
have  his  pea  seed  already  contracted,  well — ^he’s  just 
simply  out  of  luck. 

MICHIGAN  R.  S.  P.  CHERRIES— One  of  the  boys 
who  attended  the  recent  Michigan  Canners’  Conven¬ 
tion,  reports  that  90  per  cent  of  the  entire  supply  of 
Michigan  No.  2  and  No.  10  tin  cherries  is  in  the  hands 
of  five  canners.  It  is  also  stoutly  maintained  that  the 
supply  of  cherries  is  much  less  than  normal  and  not 
over  one-third  as  many  as  was  on  hand  at  the  same 
time  a  year  ago,  in  Michigan.  Some  speculators  who 
purchased  cherries  early  have  been  somewhat  dili¬ 
gent  in  their  activities  to  move  their  holdings  which 
were  at  the  cannery  points.  This  has  been  due  largely 
to  the  fact  that  the  canners,  insisted  that  the  goods 
be  shipped.  This  pressure  caused  a  little  uneasiness 
in  the  market  but  from  the  canner’s  viewpoint,  cher¬ 
ries  will  move  readily  into  consumption  and  all  on 
account  of  the  small  supply. 

EVAPORATED  MILK — Wonder  if  the  old  saying 
— where  there  is  smoke,  there  must  be  fire — is  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  evaporated  milk  situation?  Was  talk¬ 
ing  last  week  with  a  milk  canner  who  stated  that 
while  he  was  religiously  living  up  to  every  word  of 
Code,  he  well  knew  that  some  of  his  brother  canners, 
were  trying  to  evade  certain  phases  of  it.  All  this 
will  doubtless  be  aired  at  a  meeting  of  all  the  evapo¬ 
rated  milk  canners  of  the  U.  S.  A.  in  session  at  Chi¬ 
cago  today.  We  were  unable  to  secure  any  data  from 
that  meeting,  however,  so  will  be  unable  to  report  on 
it  in  this — our  weekly  contribution. 

GRAPEFRUIT — Some  sizeable  business  has  been 
recorded  in  this  market  at  opening  levels  and  for 
shipment  immediately  after  the  turn  of  the  year. 
The  Chicago  trade  were'  acquainted  last  week  with 
the  citrus  code  that  has  been  signed  by  the  Admin¬ 
istration  but  do  not  have  data  as  to  just  what  effect 
that  Code  will  have  with  the  canner  of  grapefruit. 
Those  who  ought  to  know  seem  to  think  that  it  will 
have  a  standardization  of  some  base  price  per  box  of 
fresh  fruit  that  the  canner  will  be  forced  to  pay. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — There  has  been  quite  a 
little  scurrying  around  by  buyers  and  brokers,  to  get 
in  “under  the  wire”  prior  to  the  advance  on  January 
2nd.  It  is  understood  that  several  cars,  both  straight 
cars  to  buyers  as  well  as  pool  cars,  will  all  move  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  week.  Prices  automatically  advance 
10c  per  dozen,  basis  No.  21/2  tins;  5c  per  dozen  on 
No.  1  tall  and  No.  2  tins  and  about  25c  on  No.  10 
tins,  January  2nd.  This  applies  to  California  peaches. 

SHRIMP — The  market  is  stagnant.  The  shrimp 
canners  in  their  failure  to  formulate  the  Exchange 
sure  did  throw  a  monkey  wrench  into  the  works  as 
far  as  this  territory  is  concerned.  Shrimp  sales  have 
surely  slowed  up. 


SALMON — While  only  fair  distribution  prevails, 
the  market  is  strong.  The  total  unsold  cases  in  can¬ 
ners’  hands,  is  approximately  the  same  as  a  year  ago 
this  time.  That  makes  the  market  more  than  firm 
and  everyone  contemplates  greater  distribution  dur¬ 
ing  the  ensuing  eight  months.  Alaska  reds  are  quoted 
at  $1.60  to  $1.65,  f.  o.  b.  Coast,  with  pinks  at  $1.15 
to  $1.20,  Coast. 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “BAYOU” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Buyers  Lookin|;  for  Bargains  in  Shrimp — Canners  Should  Be¬ 
ware — Quiet  in  the  Oyster  Business,  With  Demand  Fair. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  December  21,  1933. 

A  MERRY  XMAS  TO  YOU  AND  YOURS 

SHRIMP — There  is  very  little  that  can  be  said 
about  the  shrmip  pack  in  this  section  at  this 
time,  because  there  is  very  little  going  on  and 
none  needed,  so  production  is  practically  at  a  stand¬ 
still. 

Buyers  are  not  buying  because  they  don’t  need  the 
shrimp  and  when  they  will  need  them,  they  will  buy 
and  pay  the  price,  but  right  now  they’re  shopping 
for  bargains  and  the  sooner  packers  realize  this,  the 
sooner  the  shrimp  market  will  get  right.  If  a  canner 
wants  to  sacrifice  his  profit  and  even  sell  below  cost 
of  production,  he  can  sell,  otherwise  buyers  will  give 
them  all  kinds  of  excuses  why  they  are  not  buying, 
which  if  you  will  take  the  time  to  investigate  and 
analyze  these  excuses,  you  will  find  that  it’s  all  a  lot 
of  “hooey”  and  the  real  reason  is  that  they  don’t 
need  the  shrimp  bad  enough  to  pay  the  price  asked 
by  the  packers  and  buyers  are  after  bargains,  so 
why  worry  about  a  situation  that  can’t  be  corrected 
at  this  time. 

“Supply  and  demand  governs  the  price,”  but  the 
problem  is,  what  constitutes  “supply”?  It  looks  like 
“supply”  can  not  be  gauged  with  any  degree  of  ac¬ 
curacy  these  days  and  times,  because  if  a  slump  in 
buying  is  the  indication  that  production  should  cease. 
Then  production  should  stop  when  the  immediate  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  trade  is  supplied  and  it  does  not 
seem  to  require  much  to  reach  that  goal. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  only  safe  course  to 
follow  is  to  throttle  down  production  to  a  small  out¬ 
put  and  pack  only  a  light  surplus.  If  every  canner 
would  do  the  same  thing,  there  would  not  be  any 
need  of  codes  etc.;  but  they  don’t  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  trying  to  work  it  out  with  codes  and  what¬ 
nots  in  order  to  keep  business  going,  which  is  a  gi¬ 
gantic  undertaking  and  its  accomplishment  is  delayed 
by  the  lack  of  a  general  cooperation  from  every  one 
in  business.  Every  business  man,  large  and  small, 
will  have  to  cooperate  with  the  Government  in  this 
recovery  move  before  any  noticeable  results  are  at- 
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tained.  Therefore  the  longer  we  put  it  off,  the  longer 
it  is  going  to  take  to  work  it  out  and  you  can’t  blame 
the  administration  if  it  fails,  because  they’re  doing 
their  full  share.  Every  day  through  the  R.  F.  C.  and 
C.  W.  A.  the  administration  is  dumping  dollars  all 
over  the  country  that  would  help  matters  wonder¬ 
fully  if  every  body  else  would  do  his  part,  but  it 
seems  that  there  is  more  or  less  a  lack  of  cooperation. 

This  is  not  a  lot  of  “baloney,”  because  you  know  it, 

I  know  it  and  every  body  else  knows  that  the  Admin¬ 
istration  is  not  only  furnishing  food  for  the  unem¬ 
ployed,  but  boy,  they  are  also  handing  them  out  the 
“Coin  of  the  realm”  in  every  community  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  What  more  can  you  ask  of  our  administratoin? 

Of  course,  as  it  is  natural,  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  criticism  and  this  is  largely  brought  about  by  the 
fact  that  the  Government  is  trying  to  distribute  this 
money  directly  to  the  needy  unemployed  through  the 
welfare  agencies  and  not  through  the  politicians,  in 
order  to  guard  against  graft  as  much  as  possible. 
Hence  some  communities  may  not  have  received  their 
share,  because  they  have  not  gone  after  it  in  the  right 
way,  but  it  is  there  for  them. 

OYSTERS — The  oyster  pack  in  this  section  is  mov¬ 
ing  along  fairly  well  with  its  accompanying  set  backs, 
which  are  naturally  to  be  expected. 

It  is  true  that  unlike  the  shrimp,  the  oyster  doesn’t 
move  about  but  remains  stationery,  yet  on  the  other 
hand,  the  oystermen  on  the  boats  can  not  work  in 
bad  weather  and  when  the  weather  is  bad  and  the 
waters  in  the  bay  too  rough,  the  boats,  as  well  as  the 
factories  are  idle. 

It  is  best  that  boats  lay  off  tonging  and  dredging 
oysters  when  the  bay  is  rough,  because  in  the  case  of 
Mobile  Bay,  southeast  winds  bring  high  tide  and  make 
the  bay  rough  and  high  tide  makes  oysters  poor,  so 
it  is  better  for  the  industry  that  no  oysters  can  be 
caught  in  rough  weather  and  high  tide. 

The  demand  for  cove  oysters  is  holding  up  well 
and  the  canners  are  able  to  get  a  reasonable  price 
for  their  pack. 

One  thing  about  the  oyster  pack,  it  makes  a  big 
showing  of  activity  about  the  plant,  because  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  oysters  being  bulky  and  heavy  it  requires 
more  labor  to  handle  it,  therefore  things  look  more 
lively,  nevertheless,  in  dollars  and  cents  the  labor 
picking  shrimp  can  make  more  money  than  the  labor 
shucking  oysters. 

The  price  of  cove  oysters  is  95c  per  dozen  for  4 
ounce;  $1  for  5  ounce;  $1.90  for  8  ounce,  and  $2  for 
10  ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  !  ! 

Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

5th  Edition  386  Pages  New  Low  Price  $5.00 
Published  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By “BERKELEY” 

Special  CorrespoTident  of  “The  Canning  Trade”  • 

Some  Interest  in  Peaches — ^The  Fig  Pack — ^Tuna  Packers  Say 
They  Cannot  Compete  With  Japanese  Packers — Fish  Canners 
Ask  for  Separate  Code — Some  Pineapple  in  Light 
Supply — Notes. 

San  Francisco,  December  21,  1933. 

SOME  INTEREST — ^While  the  canned  foods  market 
in  general  continues  to  be  quiet,  added  interest  is 
being  taken  in  cling  peaches  and  considerable 
business  is  expected  between  now  and  the  end  of  the 
year.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  form  an  estimate  of  con¬ 
sumption  to  date  as  reports  vary  so  widely,  with  some 
sections  of  the  country  making  a  good  showing  and 
other*  sections  reporting  a  light  movement.  Whfen 
California  canners  announced  about  a  month  ago  that 
it  was  the  plan  to  ask  for  permission  to  raise  the  mini¬ 
mum  price  on  cling  peaches,  buyers  thought  this  mere¬ 
ly  a  bluff  to  get  a  little  immediate  business  and  prompt¬ 
ly  advised  that  they  had  sufficient  stock  to  last  for 
several  months,  with  some  holding  that  they  had  pur¬ 
chased  their  full  season’s  requirements.  Now  they  are 
finding  that  they  can  care  for  some  additional  stock, 
particularly  if  bills  reach  them  following  the  January 
inventory  period.  The  new  schedule  of  prices,  which 
goes  into  effect  the  first  of  the  year,  is  guaranteed 
,  against  decline  until  July  31,  1934,  when  new  pack 
fruit  will  again  be  available.  Export  business  has  been 
fairly  lively  of  late,  this  applying  to  the  general  run 
of  California  fruits,  but  particularly  to  peaches  and 
pears.  Prices  on  peaches  for  export  are  not  guar¬ 
anteed  against  decline. 

FIGS — Statistics  covering  the  pack  of  figs  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  during  the  past  year  have  been  released  by  the 
Canners  League  of  California.  The  figures  from  south¬ 
ern  California  were  compiled  by  the  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  Canners  Associ^ion.  The  pack  in  tins  amount¬ 
ed  to  127,782  cases,  as  against  a  pack  of  147,573  cases 
last  year.  Listed  according  to  sizes  the  pack  was  as 
follows:  No.  1,  25,383  cases;  No.  21/2,  28,895;  No.  10, 
62,749;  8  oz.,  7,503,  and  miscellaneous,  3,252.  The 
pack  in  glass  amounted  to  3,308  cases.  The  surplus 
holding  of  canned  figs  has  been  greatly  reduced  and  it 
is  expected  that  this  will  about  reach  the  vanishing 
point  by  the  time  the  1934  pack  is  ready  for  distribu¬ 
tion. 

TUNA — Tuna  canneries  in  the  Long  Beach  and  San 
Diego  districts  have  suspended  operations  and  more 
than  five  thousand  cannery  workers  and  fishermen 
have  been  thrown  out  of  employment.  Packers  con¬ 
tend  that  they  cannot  compete  with  the  Japanese  prod¬ 
uct,  despite  the  duty  of  30  per  cent  imposed  on  im¬ 
ports.  Attorneys  representing  the  industry  are  in 
Washington  conferring  with  Federal  tariff  agencies  in 
the  hope  of  obtaining  an  embargo  against  additional 
importations,  or  other  forms  of  protection.  Late  ad¬ 
vices  indicate  that  the  duty  on  tuna  has  been  increased 
to  45  per  cent.  Packers  point  out  the  fact  that  the 
Japanese  are  able  to  produce  tunfi  at  a  very  low  price 
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because  the  source  of  supply  is  near  at  hand,  while 
American  canners  are  compelled  to  go  from  1000  to 
3000  miles  away  to  get  canning  stocks.  Coincident 
with  the  closing  of  the  California  canneries  and  the 
plea  for  an  embargo  against  importations  comes  the 
news  from  the  Japanese  foreign  office  that  restrictions 
have  been  placed  on  shipments  of  canned  tuna  to  the 
United  States. 

ASK  SEPARATE  CODE  FOR  CANNED  FISH— 
Pacific  Coast  salmon  and  tuna  canners  who  have  been 
following  the  progress  of  the  proposed  fisheries  indus¬ 
try  code  at  Washington  have  asked  that  they  be 
divorced  completely  from  the  fresh  fish  industry  and 
that  they  be  permitted  to  set  up  codes  of  their  own. 
They  hold  that  their  problems  are  separate  and  dis¬ 
tinct  from  those  of  the  fresh  fish  industry. 

PINEAPPLE — Hawaiian  canned  pineapple  contin¬ 
ues  to  move  into  consumption  at  a  steady  rate  and  ship¬ 
ments  from  the  Islands  are  keeping  well  ahead  of  those 
of  a  year  ago.  Many  items  are  in  light  supply  and  a 
scarcity  is  promised  before  the  new  pack  is  available. 
Plans  are  being  considered  for  another  price  revision 
upward  shortly  after  the  first  of  the  year,  it  is  under¬ 
stood. 

NOTES 

A  hearing  on  the  California  asparagus  canners’  mar¬ 
keting  agreement  will  be  held  at  an  early  date.  One 
on  the  proposed  marketing  agreement  for  shippers  of 
fresh  asparagus  was  held  at  Sacramento  earlier  in  the 
month. 

The  annual  meeting  of  stockholders  of  the  Lindsay 
Ripe  Olive  Company  was  held  at  Lindsay,  Calif.,  dur¬ 
ing  the  week,  when  officers  and  directors  were  elected 
as  follows:  President,  T.  A.  Pogue,  and  directors, 
Earle  Houghton,  D.  T.  Rewey,  J.  S.  Schutt  and  Frank 
Hostetter.  This  firm  has  developed  into  one  of  the 
largest  packers  of  ripe  olives  in  the  world. 

Clarence  White,  assistant  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Hawaiian  pineapple  C^pipany,  Ltd.,  sailed  from  San 
Francisco 'for  Honolulu  recently. 

Karl  Wolbach,  retired  wholesale  grocer,  long  con¬ 
nected  with  Haas  Bros.,  has  been  made  a  member  of 
the  San  Francisco  grand  jury. 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  GROCERS  WIN  PRAISE  FOR 
AID  IN  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FOOD 
TO  NEEDY  FAMILIES 

A  PPROXIMATELY  20,000,000  pounds  of  foodstuffs, 
including  butter,  cheese,  beans,  flour  and  pork, 
/  \will  be  distributed  monthly  in  New  York  State 
this  winter  by  Federal  relief  authorities,  Homer  W. 
Borst,  in  charge  of  the  Federal  surplus  division  of  the 
State  Temporary  Relief  Administration,  disclosed  re¬ 
cently. 

Of  this  total,  he  continued,  about  47  per  cent  would 
be  allotted  to  up-state  cities  and  towns,  with  53  per  cent 
going  to  New  York  City.  The  previous  allotments, 
which  were  inaugurated  October  15,  consisted  of  butter 
and  salt  pork  only,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
>  other  food  items  added  in  some  of  the  larger  cities. 

Relief  authorities  plan  to  add  eggs  to  the  list  of 
foodstuffs  to  be  distributed  to  the  needy  this  winter, 
it  was  indicated,  although  no  formal  decision  on  the 
matter  has  been  reached  as  yet.  If,  as  is  more  than 
likely,  eggs  are  added  to  the  list,  part  of  the  needed 
stocks  would  be  purchased  from  New  York  State  farm¬ 
ers,  thus  adding  to  their  income. 

Distribution  of  the  food  to  the  needy,  which  will  in¬ 
clude  unemployed  on  relief  lists  and  people  now  being 
cared  for  by  private  relief  agencies,  will  be  made 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  New  York  State  Whole¬ 
sale  Grocers  Association  and  the  New  York  State 
Retail  Grocers  Association,  Mr.  Borst  disclosed.  More 
than  2,000  retailers  throughout  the  state  will  aid  in 
the  distribution  of  the  food. 

In  commenting  on  this  whole-hearted  cooperation 
voted  by  the  two  state  groups,  Mr.  Borst  pointed  out 
that  while,  of  course,  they  will  make  no  profit  on  the 
distribution,  they  probably  will  ultimately  benefit 
through  the  building  up  of  good-will. 

Official  recognition  of  the  grocers’  offer  of  aid  was 
voiced  by  Frederick  I.  Daniels,  executive  director  of  the 
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State  Relief  Administration,  who  said  that  their 
“whole-hearted  aid  in  distributing  food  allotments  with¬ 
out  cost  made  possible  a  minimum  administrative  cost.” 

Present  plans  for  monthly  distribution  of  foodstuffs 
in  New  York  city  include  2,650  tons  of  flour,  in  bread 
or  loose  form ;  530  tons  of  smoked  pork  and  530  tons  of 
salt  pork,  530  tons  of  butter,  265  tons  of  beans  and 
132  tons  of  cheese.  The  up-State  allotments  are 
2,350  tons  of  flour,  470  tons  of  smoked  pork,  and  470 
tons  of  salt  pork,  470  tons  of  butter,  235  tons  of  beans 
and  1171/^  tons  of  cheese. 

Summarizing  the  work  of  the  surplus  division  to  date, 
Mr.  Borst  revealed  that  from  October  15  to  December 
15  it  had  distributed  3,200  tons  of  pork  and  200  tons 
of  butter  among  various  cities.  Detailed  figures  on 
earlier  distribution  in  New  York  City  were  released 
by  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

Since  October  27,  Frank  J.  Taylor,  Commissioner, 
said,  1,500,000  pounds  of  pork  and  200,000  pounds  of 
butter  had  been  distributed  to  needy  families  from 
fifty  food  stations  in  the  five  boroughs  of  New  York 
City,  organized  by  the  Emergency  Works  and  Relief 
Administration. 

In  commenting  on  the  enlarged  program,  Mr.  Taylor 
disclosed  that  these  food  stations  would  shortly  begin 
the  distribution  of  20-ounce  loaves  of  bread,  baked 
twice  daily  by  twelve  local  baking  concerns.  Daily 
production  at  the  start  is  expected  to  total  60,000 
loaves,  which  is  expected  to  rise  until  output  will  reach 
approximately  250,000  loaves  daily.  Flour  for  the  bread 
will  be  shipped  direct  to  the  bakeries  by  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Surplus  Food  Corporation,  the  source  of  the 
supplies. 

Beans  also  are  to  be  added  to  the  items  distributed 
to  the  needy,  he  said  in  conclusion,  with  the  number 
of  food  stations  expected  to  be  increased  by  thirty- 
five  additional  units  before  Christmas. 

jt 

BEHER  PROFITS 

{Continued  from  page  i6) 

act  on  them  as  far  as  possible.  Then,  when  you  have 
decided  on  a  course  of  advertising  action,  keep  after 
your  representatives  and  distributors  all  the  time  until 
you  are  assured  they  are  doing  all  possible  consumer 
advertising  for  you.  Your  brokers  are  missing  a  bet 
if  they  are  not  holding  sales  meetings  of  distributors 
salesmen.  They,  your  brokers  or  employees  should 
contact  at  least  the  key  retailers  in  their  market.  And 
in  this  connection,  let  me  say  most  emphatically  that 
the  booklet  put  out  by  American  Can  Company  is  not 
being  used  as  effectively  as  it  might  be.  Our  maga¬ 
zine  has  repeatedly  in  this  column  and  elsewhere  urged 
canners  to  get  these  booklets  and  distribute  them 
among  their  customers.  “Selling  Facts  worth  know¬ 
ing  about  Canned  Foods”  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  retail  grocer  and  store  manager  in  the  United 
States.  Build  your  contacts  with  key  retailers  around 
this  booklet.  Have  a  supply  on  hand  and  discuss  some 
of  the  questions  asked  in  the  book.  Then  see  to  it 
that  everyone  present  has. one  of  the  booklets  before 


you  say  goodbye  to  them.  Have  one  in  your  pocket 
when  calling  on  your  trade.  Sell  your  buyer  on  the 
idea  of  giving  the  booklet  distribution  among  his  men. 

Every  writer  of  advertising  for  co-operative  chains 
should  always  have  a  copy  for  his  information. 

The  next  issue  of  this  magazine  which  you  will  re¬ 
ceive  will  carry  a  1934  date  line.  In  if  are  certain  to 
be  facts  of  importance  to  every  one  of  us.  The  daily 
press,  its  advertising  columns  as  well  as  the  reading 
matter  will  all  be  filled  from  day  to  day  with  informa¬ 
tion  valuable  to  us  only  as  we  make  the  most  efficient 
use  of  it.  What  we  make  in  1934  depends  very  largely 
on  the  manner  in  which  we  go  about  our  jobs  from 
day  to  day.  Wait  as  some  of  us  have  waited  for  gov¬ 
ernmental  action  for  the  curing  of  the  many  ills  in  our 
industry  and  we  will  find  ourselves  in  1934  wandering 
mentally  in  a  fog  of  indecision.  Use  our  God-given 
knowledge  of  our  business  and  initiative  and  we  can 
go  places  and  do  things  next  year  that  will  have  an 
immeasurable  influence  on  our  future  profits. 

But  remember,  if  canned  foods  are  to  regain  their 
rightful  place  in  food  distribution,  we  must  be  certain 
no  distributor  looses  any  opportunity  for  advertising 
them.  Competition  for  the  consumers  food  and  house¬ 
hold  dollar  will  be  as  keen  as  ever  in  1934,  let  us  seize 
every  opportunity  possible  for  keeping  canned  foods 
prominently  before  the  food  buyers  of  the  nation. 
Even  though  acreage  and  production  is  drastically  re¬ 
stricted  next  year,  this  will  guarantee  neither  profits 
or  distribution.  Quality  must  be  improved  wherever 
possible  and  maintained  always  at  the  highest  stan¬ 
dards.  And  the  housewives  of  the  country  must  be 
told  day  after  day  that  these  high  quality  foods  are 
waiting  for  her  at  her  grocers  at  attractive  prices. 

CANNERS’  CONVENTIONS 

JANUARY  4th-5th-6th — Northwestern,  Hotel  Wash¬ 
ington,  Seattle,  Wash.  Annual. 

JANUARY  15  to  19,  1934 — National  Canners;  Na¬ 
tional  Food  Brokers ;  Canning  Machinery  & 
Supplies.  Machinery  Show.  Hotel  Stevens,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.  Annual. 

FEBRUARY  1,  2,  1934 — Tennessee-Kentucky  Can¬ 
ners.  Hotel  Andrew  Johnson,  Knoxville,  Tennes¬ 
see.  Annual. 


AVARS 

Canning  Factory  Machinery 

Pea  and  Bean  Filler  String  Bean  &  Tomato  Filler 
High  Speed  Syruper  Tomato  Washer 
Tomato  Corer  Hot  Water  Elxhauster 
Liquid  Plunger  Filler  Soup  &  Tomato  Juice  Filler 
Beet  Topper  Beet  Grader  Beet  Slicer 
Beet  Splitter  Can  Cleaner  Corn  Shaker 

AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

SAL£M.  NEW  JERSEY 
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t'ncM  eriven  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tThomas  J.  Meehan  A  Co.,  *Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  §Harry  H.  Mahool  A  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  beaded  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 

Balto.  N.Y. 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 


White  Mammoth,  No.  ........  2.26 

Peeled,  No.  2% . -  - 

Large,  No.  2% . 2.26 

Peeled.  No.  2% . 8.16 

Medium.  No.  2% . . .  2.10 

Green  Mammoth.  No.  2,  round  cans  2.26  2.60 

Medium,  No.  2 .  2.00  2.60 

Large,  No.  2 . 2.10  2.60 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  2.10 

Small.  No.  1  sq .  1.90 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  2.16 

Small.  No.  1  sq .  1.80 

BAKED  BEANSt 

16  oz . 45  ........ 

No.  2%  . 82% - 

No.  10  .  2.70  . 

BEANS* 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2  .70  t.70 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  3.50  ....... 

Standard  Whole  Green.  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 75  ....... 

Standard  Cut  Wax.  No.  10 . .  ........ 

Red  Kidney  Standard,  No.  2 . 72% . 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.50  t3.50 

LIMA  BEANS*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 1.40  tl.40 

No.  10  7.00  tV-00 

No.  2  Medium  Green .  1.10  . 

No.  10  . 6.50  - 

No.  2  Green  and  White . 90  ........ 

No.  10  .  5.00  . 

No.  2  Fresh  'l^ite . 85  t.80 

No.  10  .  3.75  t4.00 

Soaked.  No.  2 . 60  t.70 

BEETS* 

Baby.  No.  2 .  .  . 

Whole.  No.  2 . .90  . 

Whole,  No.  2Vi .  1.10  . . 

Whole,  No.  10 . 3.25  . 

Cut,  No.  2 . 75  .75 

Cut,  No.  2% . 90  . . 

Cut,  No.  10 .  3.25  . 

Diced,  No.  10 .  3.25  . 

CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 75  ........ 

Sliced,  No.  10 .  3.75  . 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2 . 75  ........ 

Diced,  No.  10 .  8.65  - 

CORN* 

Golden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No.  2 .  tl-00 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard.  No.  10 . . . 


Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 95  . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 87% . 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 90  ....... 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 85  ........ 

Standard.  No.  2 . 75  . 

Standard,  No.  10 .  4.50  ........ 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  2  Tall . 70  . 

Split,  No.  10 .  2.75  _ 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 75  . 

No.  10  .  4.00  - 

Fancy,  No.  2........«.................... . 76  .._.... 

No.  10  _ 4.26  - 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.00  . 

No.  10  . . .  . 


PEAS*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  Poia . . . . - 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  58 . 

No.  1  Early  June,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 


No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  1.10  1.10 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  1.06  1.06 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  6.76  ........ 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  6.50  . 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2% .  1.00  tl.OO 

No.  8  . . . 


U.  O  . . . 

bio.  10  M,«H.......,...,,,.,..M,..,,.,*.....,M*...«  2.76  *8.60 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


Balto.  N.Y. 

SAUER  KRAUT* 

Standard,  No.  ^ . .  . 

No.  2%  . .  1.20  tl.lO 

No.  3  . . . 

No.  10  .  4.00  *3.76 

SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 76  *.76 

No.  2%  .  1.00  *1.00 

No.  8  . . . . 

No.  10  . 3.25  *3.26 

California,  f.  o.  b.  Coast* 

Standard,  No.  2% .  *1.20 

Standard,  No.  10 .  *4.00 


SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  2  . 86  _ 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 80  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard.  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  Factory . 60  ........ 

No.  2%  . 80  t.80 

No.  3  . 85  *.86 

No.  10  .  2.76  *2.60 


TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1. 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  3  . 


F.  O.  B.  County. 
No.  10  . 


. . 

No.  2  . . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 

.60 

60 

No.  2 . .: . 

.77% . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

.76 

*.76 

No.  8  . 

1.26 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

1.25 

*1.26 

No.  10  . . . 

4.26 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

4.10 

*4.10 

TOMATO  PUREE*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 

.50 

.50 

TOMATO  JUICE* 

No.  1  . 

.60 

.60 

Canned  Fruits 

APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water . 

3.25 

3.26 

Pa.,  No.  3 . 

. 

3.90 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2% . 

1.40 

*1.30 

Choice,  No.  2% . . . 

1.56 

*1.60 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

....... 

........ 

BLACKBERRIES* 

No.  8  . . . 

........ 

No.  10,  water . 

4.15 

No.  2,  Preserved . 

_ 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . . 

....... 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . . . 

No.  10  . 

7.50 

CHERRIES* 

Stamdard  Red,  Water,  No.  2. _ ......... 

. 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

N.  Y.  Red  S.  Pitted.  No.  10 . . . 

6.00 

. 

California  Standard,  2% . 

I- 

V'ttiiiuriiiii  ou&iiuiiru»  £ty> .  . . 

Choice,  No.  2% . . . .  1.86 

Fancy,  No.  2% . . . . .  2.00 


GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 


GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz . 52%  *.52% 

No.  2  .  1.05  *.97% 

No.  5  .  3.26  *3.00 

No.  1  Juice . . . 62%  *.67% 

No.  2  Juice . 95  *.87% 

No.  6  Juice .  3.00  *2.76 

PEARS* 

Standards,  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup....  1.00  . 

No.  10  .  4.60  _ 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%....  1.40  ._.... 

Fancy  .  +1.70 

Choice  . .  1.60  *1.46 

Standard.  Mo.  10...._.........„....„..,...„..  *4.76 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


PEACHES* 


Balto.  N.Y. 


California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C.  1.35  1.86 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C .  1.60  1.60 

Fancy.  No.  2%,  Y.  C . .  . . . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Trails . 82% . 


Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  A. 


Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack .  4.26  _ 

PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2%......  1.90  *1.80 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2% .  1.80  *1.66 

Sliced  Extra,  No.  2 . .......  *1.60 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2 . ........  *1.40 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 .  ........ 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  6.10  . 

Eastern  Pie.  Water,  No.  10 .  .......  „..._ 

Porto  Rico  No.  10...„ . ...__  ...._ 


RASPBERRIES* 
Black  Wader,  No.  2... 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black,  Syntp,  No.  2. 

Red,  Syrup,  Mo.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10... 


STRAWBERRIES*  (Baltimore  pricee,  new  pack) 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . . . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.60  2.30 

No.  lOs  . .  9.60  _ 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 

16  oz..  Factory . .  .......  ....... 

No.  2.  17-oz.  cans.  Factory . 

No.  2,  19-oz.  cans.  Factory . . . 

LOBSTER* 

Flats,  l>lb.  cases,  4  doz .  ....... 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  oz . . . .  — ... 

5  oz .  1.00  . 

8  oz . . . .  ....... 

10  oz . 

Selects,  6  oz . . 

SALMONS 


Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 . .  1.76  *1.76 

Flat.  No.  % .  . . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . . . . . . 

Flat,  No.  1 . . 

Flat.  No.  % . . 

Pink.  Tall.  No.  1 .  1.27%*1.20 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  % . 76  . 

Sockeye  Tlat,  No.  1 .  3.26  ....... 

Flat,  No.  % . 86  . 

Chums,  Tall  .  1.22%*1.16 

Medium,  Red.  Tall .  1.22% . 

SHRIMPS 

Dry,  No.  1 .  1.00  1.00 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large .  1.00  1.00 

SARDINES  (Domestic),  per  case 

%  Oil,  keyless .  2.60  *2.60 

%  Oil,  keys . . .  2.90  *2.90 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton .  . . 

%  Oil,  Carton .  3.26  *8.16 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  2.60  *2.60 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  2.86  *2.40 

California  Oval,  No.  1,  48’8 .  3.00  *2.75 


TUNA  FISHg  (California), 

per  case 

White,  %8  . 

.  7.80 

. . .  18.86 

Blue  Fin,  %8 . . . 

Bin.  Fin,  1. . 

striped,  %s  . 

.  8.66 

Striped,  %s  . 

.  6.00 

Striped,  Is  . 

.  9.00 

Yellow,  %s.  Fancy . 

.  4.66 

.  7.80 

Yellow,  Is  '. _ 

18.66 

PHELPS  GAN  CO 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  » 

TIN  CANS  *' 

CAPACITY 600  MILUON  CAMS  PER  YEAR 

MAIN  OFFICE  ^ 

BALTIMORE 


December  25, 1933 
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•  LATE-SEASON  products  of  the  field  and  garden  that 
make  up  tasty,  ready,  easy  meals  for  winter  months. 


•  SANITARY  CANS  on  quick  call  too!  . .  .  Whenever 
there's  a  pack  .  .  .  whatever  it  is! 


•  Dependable  CANS  and  SERVICE  'round  the  calendar! 
Fast,  accurate  closure  equipment,  permanent  sealings, 
technical  aid,  traffic  advice.  Cooperation! .  ^  .  irom 
Baltimore,  Chicago  and  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
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SALES  OFFICES  AND  PLANTS  •  NEW  YORK  CITY  •  HAMILTON  •  BROOKLYN  •  CHICAGO 
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